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FREDERICK  WILMOT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AM  so  glad  that  your  gloomy 
prophecy  has  proved  a  false 
one.  You  see  what  a  most  glo- 
rious morning  it  is ;  in  fact,  just  the  sort 
of  day  for  our  excursion  on  the  water." 

"  I  wish,  Freddy  Wilmot,  you  would 
not  be  always  accusing  me  of  saying 
gloomy  things,"  replied  a  tall,  pale  boy, 
with  a  very  dejected  countenance,  whose 
name  was  David  Green.  "All  I  said  was, 
that  it  is  likely  to  rain  to-day.  I  am  sure 
I  hope  it  will  be  fine ;  but  don't  you  see 
that  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon?  " 
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"  Well,  you  are  the  most  dismal  fellow 
I  ever  came  across,"  rejoined  Freddy. 
"  Why  can't  you  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  things,  if  it  were  only  for  once  in  your 
life,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  change  ?  Where 
is  the  cloud  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  it  there,  straight  before 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  see  it  at  all." 

"  Well,  it  was  there  when  I  first  spoke." 

"  But  it  has  passed  off,  and  nothing 
come  of  it,  like  one  of  your  gloomy 
sayings." 

"  You  are  always  teasing  me,"  replied 
the  doleful  David,  in  a  whining  tone  of 
voice. 

"  And  why  are  you,"  said  the  other, 
half  in  anger>  half  in  lun,  "  always  crying 
and  moping,  whining  and  saying  woful 
things,  in  order  to  spoil  our  pleasure  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,"  cried  out 
Jim  Murphy,  a  little  fat  boy,  "  when  we 
get  David  into  the  boat,  we'll  give  him  a 
great  ducking  in  the  river." 

"  It  would  serve  him  right,"  said 
another. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  yourself  a  match 
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for  David  any  day?"  asked  Freddy  Wil- 
mot, amused  with  the  "  pluck "  of  the 
little  fellow. 

"  And  why  not?"  indignantly  replied 
Jim  Murphy.  "  Of  course  I  am.  David 
is  afraid  of  a  straw.  I  should  almost  be 
able  to  take  him  up  in  my  own  arms, 
without  any  body  helping  me  at  all."  And, 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  the  little  fellow 
swelled  himself  out,  as  if  to  show  how 
strong  and  powerful  he  was. 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  all  the  boys 
together.  "  You  had  better  begin,  and 
try  now.  David,  come  here,  and  let  us 
see  if  Jim  can  take  vou  in  his  arms." 

"  Come,"  said  Freddy  Wilmot,  "it  is 
not  fair  to  tease  poor  David  so  much. 
Give  over,  like  good  fellows.  Come 
along,  David,  with  me,  and  let  us  see  if 
everything  is  ready  for  our  excursion." 
Saying  this,  he  took  the  pale-faced  boy  by 
the  arm,  and  endeavored  to  get  him  out 
of  reach  of  the  others.  But  David,  gloomy 
and  ill-tempered,  pushed  his  generous 
companion  from  him,  and  walked  away  by 
himself,  muttering  something  about  people 
always  teasing  him,  and  expressing  an  ill- 
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natured  hope  that  it  might  rain  all  that 
day. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
A  brighter  day  there  could  not  have  been 
for  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  sun  shone 
gaily ;  a  fresh  breeze  blew  softly  from  the 
west;  the  summer  flowers  scented  the  air 
with  their  delicious  fragrance ;  and  so 
beautifully  was  Nature  arrayed  in  her 
gayest  holiday  attire,  that  every  one  was, 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  feel  cheerful  and 
happy.  Even  David  Green,  fretful  and 
peevish  as  he  had  become  by  bad  manage- 
ment at  home,  threw  off,  for  the  moment, 
his  wonted  gloom,  and,  forgetting  his 
previous  prophecies  of  ill,  joined  heart 
and  soul  with  the  others  in  preparing  for 
the  excursion. 

The  plan  laid  down  for  the  day's  amuse- 
ment was  as  follows :  Four  or  five  good- 
sized  rowing-boats  had  been  hired  for  the 
day.  Their  owners  were  to  take  the  boys 
up  the  Thames,  beyond  the  village  of 
Walton.  Here  they  were  to  disembark, 
walk  through  Lord  Tankerville's  park 
which  is,  or  used  to  be  in  those  days,  open 
to  the  public — have  their  dinner  in  some 
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corner  of  the  neighboring  common,  amuse 
themselves  afterwards  at  divers  games, 
and  row  back  again  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  so  as  to  be  at  home  by  ten  o'clock. 
This  plan  had  the  merit  of  novelty,  and 
afforded  a  new  and  pleasing  excitement 
to  a  number  of  little  boys,  who,  having 
been  born  and  bred  at  a  distance  from 
seas  and  rivers,  had  the  vaguest  notions 
of  what  was  meant  by  being  rowed  in  a 
boat.  They  had  all  heard  of  Noah's  Ark, 
and  the  "  creeping  things  "  which  he  had 
taken  up  into  it ;  but  this  was  the  only 
boat  of  which  they  had  any  conception 
whatever.  It  was,  consequently,  a  new 
era  in  their  lives  when  they,  for  the  first, 
time,  entered  a  real  boat  on  real  water ; 
and  it  was  amusing  to  notice  the  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  fear  with  which  they  took 
their  seats.  Every  time  that  the  boat 
swayed  to  one  side,  some  little  urchin 
would  cry  out  that  they  were  going  to  be 
upset ;  another  would  hold  fast  by  his  seat, 
calmly  awaiting  a  watery  grave  ;  a  third, 
more  timid  than  the  rest,  would  ask  to  be 
put  ashore  again ;  while  some  taller  lad, 
in  reality  not  less  frightened  than  the  rest, 
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would  put  on  an  air  of  unusual  and  unne- 
cessary daring,  which  plainly  disclosed  his 
fears.  However,  after  a  time,  all  parties 
began  to  feel  more  at  their  ease.  The  ex- 
perienced boatmen  rowed  away  steadily 
and  gaily ;  the  little  ones,  who  had  never 
been  on  the  water  before,  began  at  last  to 
feel  that  the  water  really  did  hold  up  the 
boat,  and  that  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  Then  mirth  and 
song  and  fun  took  the  place  of  fear.  Some 
naval  songs  had  been  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  were  sung  with  tolerable  spirit. 
Then  came  a  host  of  questions,  asked  by 
many  at  the  same  time,  as  to  whose  place 
.  that  was  ?  what  was  that  great  ship  stand- 
ing at  anchor  without  masts  ?  who  were 
those  rowers,  in  blue  caps  and  red  jackets, 
who  were  chasing  each  other  up  the  river, 
in  boats  so  slight  as  each  to  consist  only 
of  a  single  plank  ?  with  o'ther  inquiries  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Then,  in  places 
where  the  river  was  shallow,  so  hardy 
and  daring  had  some  little  fellows  by  this 
time  become,  that  they  would  stretch 
themselves  out  at  arm's  length  to  pluck 
the  reeds  growing  on  its  banks,  and  in 
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this  adventurous  enterprise  had  more 
than  once  run  the  risk  of  falling  overboard. 
Altogether,  a  pleasanter  day  there  could 
not  have  been;  every  one  was  pleased, 
every  one  happy.  There  had  not  been 
a  single  quarrel  all  the  way,  and  hard- 
ly one  cross  word  or  one  discontented 
look. 

A  schoolboy's  happiness,  however,  like 
everything  else  that  is  earthly,  must  have 
its  end.  The  golden  tints  of  the  setting- 
sun  reminded  the  pleasure-seeking  chil- 
dren that  it  was  time  to  turn  their  thoughts 
homewards.  And  although  it  is  always 
with  regret  that  we  come  to  the  end  of 
an  unalloyed  pleasure,  yet  on  this  occasion 
the  command  to  get  ready  for  returning 
brought  with  it  afresh  enjoyment.  They 
were  to  go  back  as  they  had  come — by 
water.  And  now  that  the  boat  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  fear,  there  was  a 
general  rush  among  the  boys  to  secure 
the  best  places  in  good  time. 

"  Won't  it  be  pleasant,  Freddy,  to  go 
back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  to 
watch  the  setting  sun  ?''  said  Richard 
Manvers,  a  boy  who  was  fond  of  poetry, 
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and  had  actually  written  a  whole  verse  of 
a  projected  poem  to  his  sister. 

"That  it  will,"  replied  Freddy,  not 
caring  much  for  the  poetry  of  the  thing ; 
"  but  I  hope  we  won't  get  home  very 
soon,  as  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be  out  on  the 
water  at  this  hour.  How  I  wish  1  could 
have  a  swim  !  " 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  another  boy.  "  Shall 
we  ask  leave  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  late,"  answered  Fred- 
erick. Then,  observing  gloomy  David, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  other  boys,  step- 
ping into  one  of  the  boats,  he  called  out : 
"  I  say,  David,  where  is  the  rain?  I  hope 
you  have  spent  a  happy  day." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  a  very  happy  one,"  David 
replied,  in  an  unusually  cheerful  tone  of 
voice.  "  But  why  bother  me  about  the 
rain?  you  know  there  was  none." 

"  I  say,  youngsters,  take  care  what  you 
are  about !  "  shouted  out  one  of  the  boat- 
men. "  Be  easy,  there.  Don't  upset  the 
boat.  There,  I  knew  you  would  do  it," 
called  out  the  man,  as  a  loud  cry  rose  from 
all  the  boys  in  the  boat  and  on  the  shore. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  their  kind- 
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hearted  teacher,  Avho  had  all  the  day 
made  himself  the  companion  of  their 
sports.  "  For  God's  sake,  do  tell  me." 

"  A  boy  overboard  !  "  answered  a  rough- 
looking  man  that  stood  sullenly  by  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

"  Ay,  and  there's  another  after  him ; 
that's  a  brave  fellow ! "  cried  a  second 
lazy-looking  fellow. 

There  was  soon  a  crowd  around  the 
boat.  Three  or  four  small  boats  put  out 
to  try  to  save  the  drowning  boy,  who  was 
no  other  than  poor  David  Green.  He 
fell  overboard  in  the  act  of  taking  his  seat, 
having  lost  his  footing  in  some  unaccount- 
ably awkward  manner.  He  uttered  one 
frightful  cry  of  terror  and  dismay  as  he 
fell  into  the  water,  and,  being  no  swimmer, 
was  soon  carried  by  the  current  out  of  his 
depth,  without  the  possibility  of  strug- 
gling against  it.  Frederick  Wilmot  was 
one  of  the  few  boys  in  the  party  who 
knew  how  to  swim  well.  He  was  stand- 
ing close  to  David  when  the  latter  fell 
overboard,  and  before  a  word  could  be 
said  he  had  thrown  off  his  clothes  and 
plunged  manfully  into  the  stream  to  save 
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the  helpless  boy.  This,  however,  was  no 
easy  task.  The  rapidity  of  the  current 
carried  him  some  little  distance  from 
David,  and  when  he  had  sufficiently 
struggled  against  it,  so  as  to  come  up  to 
the  drowning  boy,  the  latter  had  sunk  for 
the  second  time.  Frederick  had  a  hard 
task  to  bear  up  against  the  stream,  and  to 
wait  until  his  schoolmate  rose  again. 
Just  as  the  body  rose  for  the  last  time,  he 
seized  it  by  the  arm;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  his  own  strength  giving 
way,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  swim  to  shore,  holding  his 
companion  all  the  time.  In  a  moment  of 
confusion  like  this,  the  bystanders  often 
seem  to  lose  their  wits.  They  look  on 
with  vacant  wondering,  but  are  little  dis- 
posed to  be  of  active  assistance.  So  it 
was  now.  Some  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  it  occurred  to  the  men  to  row  the 
boat  to  the  spot  where  the  two  boys  were 
struggling  with  a  fearful  death.  No  one 
was  found  bold  enough  to  jump  into  the 
water  after  them ;  and  when,  after  great 
mismanagement  and  much  stupid  delay, 
they  were  rescued  at  last,  Frederick's 
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power  of  holding  up  his  dying  companion 
was  almost  entirely  spent,  while . David 
was  taken  up  from  the  water  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility. 

The  news  of  the  accident  spread  quick- 
ly throughout  the  neighborhood.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  soon  crowded  by 
persons  rushing  down  to  see  what  had 
happened.  Flannels  and  brandy,  and  all 
sorts  of  restoratives,  were  plentifully 
supplied  to  the  sufferers,  through  the 
kindness  of  some  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
whose  benevolence  and  sympathy  light- 
ened very  much  the  fearful  trial  of  the 
moment.  A  little  brandy-and-water  soon 
made  it  all  right  with  Freddy  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  restore  David  to  conscious- 
ness. In  fact,  life  in  him  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct. The  village  doctor,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  administered  all  the  remedies 
usually  employed  in  cases  of  drowning. 
It  was  most  painful  to  stand  by,  and 
watch  the  conflict  that  was  being  waged 
in  that  human  body  between  the  rival  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water.  The  face,  bloat- 
ed and  swollen,  was  one  moment  ashy 
pale,  and  the  next  black  and  blue.  Then 
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there  was  a  gurgling  sound  in  the  throat, 
the  air  fighting  its  way  past  the  water ; 
then  violent  spasms  through  every  nerve 
of  the  body ;  then  a  stillness  and  silence 
more  awful  than  all,  and  an  icy  coldness 
pervading  every  limb,  and  a  vacant,  glassy 
look  in  the  eye,  as  if  the  contest  were  over 
and  the  water  had  secured  its  victim.  It 
was  for  some  time  impossible  to  feel  the 
beating  of  the  pulse ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  put  any  warmth  into  the 
body.  But  time,  and  patience,  and  hu- 
man skill,  directed  and  blessed  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  were  at  length  vic- 
torious. Animation  returned  slowly,  but 
surely,  and  the  boy's  life  was  saved. 
Wrapped  up  in  warm  flannel,  and  fed 
from  time  to  time  with  small  doses  of 
brandy,  the  child  was  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  boat,  where  no  one  attended  to  his 
wants  more  eagerly  and  more  willingly 
than  the  brave  young  fellow  who  had 
well-nigh  lost  his  own  life  in  his  gallant 
attempt  to  save  another's. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  the  whole 
party  reached  home.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  in  what  a  state  of  alarm  the  en- 
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tire  household  had  been,  when  the  night 
had  set  in  and  the  clock  had  struck  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve,  and  yet  the  boating 
party  had  not  come  back.  But  when  at 
length  their  footsteps  were  heard,  before 
a  single  question  could  be  asked,  the 
news  of  the  day  was  told  by  many  mouths 
at  once,  for  all  had  the  same  theme,  "  Fre- 
derick was  so  brave."  "  Only  for  Fred- 
dy, David  would  have  been  drowned." 
"  It  was  Freddy  Wilmot  who  saved  his 
life.  He  plunged  into  the  water  the 
moment  that  David  fell  overboard." 
Every  mouth  was  filled  with  the  prais- 
es of  the  noble-hearted  boy  who  had 
made  this  day  of  pleasure  and  of  adven- 
ture so  full  of  pleasant  recollections,  by 
his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  to  save 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1REDERICK  WILMOT  was  the 

only  one  who  looked  with  real  in- 
difference upon  the  noble  deed  of 
which  he  was  the  hero.  No  one  was  more 
glad  than  he  that  his  companion's  life  had 
been  saved.  No  one  wras  more  religiously 
thankful  to  God  for  having  been  made 
the  instrument  of  such  an  act.  But  Fre- 
derick had,  by  nature  and  by  grace,  a 
heart  of  real  nobleness.  Full  of  genero- 
sity himself,  he  was  always  doing  kind 
things  for  others,  without  ever  thinking 
of  self.  There  are  some  persons,  who, 
when  they  perform  deeds  of  kindness, 
have,  to  say  the  least,  a  temptation  to  re- 
flect within  themselves  on  what  they  have 
done,  to  think  what  others  may  say  of 
them,  and  to  dwell  with  self-satisfaction 
on  the  memory  of  their  own  good  actions. 
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But  Frederick  might  truly  be  said  never 
to  have  felt  this  temptation.  The  noble- 
ness of  his  heart  raised  him  above  the 
littleness  of  self-cqntemplation.  He  could 
not  help  doing  kind  and  generous  things ; 
but  it  only  gave  him  real  pain  when  peo- 
ple praised  him  for  what  he  did.  "  I 
wish  people  Avould  stop  talking,"  he  said, 
in  allusion  to  the  event  I  have  recorded  : 
u  it  makes  one  so  awkward.  Why,  any 
one  would  have  done  the  same  ;  but  I 
was  the  only  chap  there  who  knew  how  to 
swim  well."  He  would  thus  make  a  kind 
of  apology  for  his  noble  action,  and  then 
thought  no  more  about  it.  If  any  one 
asked  him  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
the  clay's  adventure,  he  said  as  little  as  he 
could,  and  in  the  most  simple  manner 
tried  to  make  his  own  part  in  the  affair  of 
the  slightest  moment. 

But  Frederick  was  not  so  anxious  to 
forget  what  had  occurred  as  David  Green, 
although  he  was  influenced  by  a  worthier 
motive.  In  all  my  experience  with  chil- 
dren, I  think  I  never  met  with  a  less  at- 
tractive boy  than  David  Green.  Mean- 
ness, cowardice,  want  of  generosity,  were 
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the  most  striking  points  in  his  character. 
He  had  no  noble  impulses  ;  he  had  no 
gratitude ;  he  was  thoroughly  selfish. 
While  the  other  children  would  enter 
heartily  into  their  evening  games  arid 
plays,  David  would  either  disturb  their 
amusements  by  his  complaining,  discon- 
tented humor,  or  he  would  keep  altogether 
aloof,  moping  about  by  himself,  and  feel- 
ing no  pleasure  in  the  pastimes  that 
brought  happiness  to  the  rest.  When 
a  boy  does  not  enter  briskly  and  joyous- 
ly into  play,  he  is  either  ill  or  there  is 
something  worse  the  matter  with  him. 
Now,  David  was  naturally  a  strong, 
healthy  child;  and  though  he  looked 
pale,  thin,  and  melancholy,  there  was 
no  reason  in  his  natural  constitution  why 
he  should  have  looked  so.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  bad  management  at 
home,  rather  than  of  any  radical  weak- 
ness in  his  bodily  frame.  Yet  almost 
every  one  noticed,  with  pity  or  compas- 
sion, his  pallid  cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes, 
and  failing  appetite.  David  was  a  boy 
without  vigor  either  of  mind  or  body. 
He  was  quick  and  sharp  enough  in  some 
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things  ;  but  he  never  applied  himself  to 
study  with  diligence.  In  most  things 
that  he  did  he  was  languid ;  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  him  out  of  this 
slow  and  heavy  temperament.  Neither 
praise  nor  blame  had  any  lasting  effect 
upon  him ;  consequently,  he  was  always 
the  last  in  his  class.  Boys  not  so  old  as 
himself  soon  got  before  him  ;  and  little 
fellows  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  would  master  difficult  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic,  while  David  would 
be  unable  to  say  how  much  were  nine 
times  nine. 

David  entertained  no  grateful  feelings 
towards  Frederick  for  having  saved  his 
life.  He  had  never  thanked  God  for 
this  special  mercy ;  how,  then,  could  he, 
feel  grateful  to  man?  Whether  it  were 
gross  stupidity  or  stony  heartlessness,  I 
could  never  discern ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  dan- 
ger he  had  been  in.  A  grateful  emotion 
never  passed  through  the  poor  boy's 
heart ;  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  never 
escaped  his  lips ;  a  word  of  hearty  thanks 
to  the  instrument  of  his  safety  he  never 
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spoke.  Sometimes  people  would  ask  him 
about  his  adventure.  They  would  re- 
mark how  providential  it  was  that  he 
had  not  been  drowned,  and  they  would 
inquire  if  he  did  not  feel  very  grateful  to 
God  for  the  mercy  he  had  received.  Da- 
vid would  listen  with  an  empty,  vacant 
look.  If  he  said  "  Yes,"  it  would  be  with 
a  strange  kind  of  smile,  which  of  itself 
was  almost  sufficient  to  convince  those 
who  spoke  to  him  that  he  had  no  brains 
and  no  feeling. 

I  have  no  wish  to  make  out  David  to 
be  worse  than  he  really  was.  There  are 
few  people  in  the  world  who  have  not  some 
good  qualities  about  them,  although  it 
ma}-  take  time  to  discover  where  they  lie. 
David  had  his  good  points.  He  gave  very 
little  trouble  in  the  house  ;  he  was  always 
satisfied  with  his  food ;  and  he  was  remark- 
ably clean  in  his  person.  If  any  other 
good  point  in  his  character  should  by-and- 
by  come  to  my  recollection,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  note  it  down,  as  I  wish  to  do  the 
boy  full  justice ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
1  can  remember  nothing  more  that  can  be 
said  with  truth  in  his  praise.  His  bad 
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points  greatly  outweighed  his  good  ones. 
He  was  selfish  in  the  extreme ;  the  only 
being  that  he  loved,  honored,  and  wor- 
shipped with  all  his  heart,  was  himself. 
If  his  aunt  or  any  of  his  friends  sent  him 
a  box  of  cakes,  instead  of  sharing  them 
with  his  schoolmates,  he  would  eat  them 
all  up  by  himself,  and  sometimes  even 
made  himself  ill  by  doing  so.  Not  long 
after  his  adventure  at  Walton,  his  aunt 
sent  him  a  large  supply  of  sweetmeats, 
cakes,  and  comfits.  Frederick  found 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom  de- 
vouring these  things  by  himself.  Like 
most  children,  Frederick  was  fond  of 
sweet  things,  so  he  asked  David  to  share 
them  with  him.  To  look  at  David's 
face  after  receiving  this  request,  you 
would  have  thought  he  was  about  to  lose 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  In  a  fit  of  un- 
usual generosity,  and  with  a  most  doleful 
expression  of  face,  he  offered  him  just  one 
small  stick  of  barley-sugar,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  a  remark  that  people  never 
left  him  alone,  but  were  always  trying  to 
get  things  out  of  him. 

"  There,"  cried  Freddy,  throwing  the 
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barley-sugar  at  him — "  there,  you  stingy* 
fellow,  eat  it  all  yourself." 

The  barley-sugar  hit  David  on  the 
nose,  and  David  began  to  cry.  Boiling 
with  what  is  vulgarly  called  spite,  he 
gathered  up  the  remaining  sweets,  locked 
them  carefully  by,  and  went  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  the  boy  who  had  struck 
him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?" 
said  the  master,  as  he  saw  David  ap- 
proaching him.  "  You  look  as  miserable 
as  if  you  were  going  to  die.  Has  any 
one  been  quarrelling  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cried  the  boy,  in  a  low, 
whining  voice  ;  "  Frederick  has." 

"  Frederick  !"  exclaimed  the  master  in 
surprise.  "  Surely  you  and  he  could  not 
quarrel?" 

"  He  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  hurt  me." 

"  Indeed  !  and  why  ?" 

"  He  saw  me  with  a  few  sweet  things, 
and  when  he  asked  for  some  I  gave  them 
to  him,  and  then  he  threw  them  in  my 
face  and  ran  away." 

"  He  could  only  have  done  it  in  play," 
replied  the  master. 
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"  No,  no,  I  assure  you  ;  he  was  quite 
angry,  and  in  a  passion." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  boy,  this  is 
too  bad  ;  you  must  not  come  to  me  with 
complaints  against  Frederick.  You  must 
try  and  have  some  generous  feeling  about 
you.  Even  if  Freddy  had  been  in  a  pas- 
sion with  you,  which  I  do  not  believe,  I 
think  you  might  bear  something  from  a 
boy  who  risked  his  life  to  save  yours." 

"But  it  is  very  hard,"  answered  the 
ungenerous  boy,  "  to  be  teased  and 
struck." 

"  Easier  to  bear,  after  all,  than  drown- 
ing," urged  the  master  with  a  smile. 
And  then  he  added,  "  Dry  up  your  tears, 
put  away  that  wretchedly  unhappy  look, 
and  do  not  come  to  me  with  foolish 
complaints.  Go  play  with  the  other 
boys." 

David  Green  was  silenced,  but  not 
satisfied  ;  he  went  away  more  gloomy, 
more  sulky,  more  discontented  than 
ever.  He  had  no  intention  of  playing 
with  the  other  boys  ;  he  seldom  did  such 
a  thing ;  but  he  sat  by  himself  for  some 
time  in  a  corner  of  the  school-room,  and 
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then  he  went  out  into  the  play-ground, 
and  walked  up  and  down,  still  by  him- 
self. He  did  not  speak  a  word  to  any  of 
the  boys  at  play,  but  he  kept  on  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  His  heart  wras  full  of  bad 
feeling.  The  fancied  wrong  he  had  sus- 
tained rankled  in  his  breast ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  pleasure  to  him  to  keep  it  there. 
He  loved  to  brood  over  a  real  or  imagin- 
ary injury,  whereas  an  act  of  kindness 
was  soon  lost  upon  him.  It  seemed  a 
matter  of  course.  If  you  made  him  a 
present,  he  would  scarcely  thank  you  for 
it ;  he  took  it,  was  pleased  with  it,  but 
without  any  kind  feeling  towards  the 
giver.  He  had  no  gratitude  ;  self  was 
his  god,  and  to  self  he  gave  whatever 
heart  he  possessed.  You  may  think  this 
an  overdrawn  and  exaggerated  picture, 
but  it  is  not ;  it  is  only  a  low  side  of 
human  nature,  too  often,  alas  !  to  be  met 
with  in  little  boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
grown-up  men  and  women.  Nothing 
eats  out  all  that  is  noble  in  the  heart  of 
man  more  certainly  and  more  speedily 
than  selfishness. 


CHAPTER    III. 

|HE  boys  were  playing  one  Satur- 
day afternoon  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  their  school-house,  when  an 
open  fly  stopped  before  the  gate  and  a 
stranger  alighted  therefrom.  His  appear- 
ance and  dress  immediately  attracted  at- 
tention, and  caused  a  momentary  pause  in 
the  game.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  size, 
whose  countenance  plainly  showed  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart.  .  He  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  but 
as  he  was  rather  stout  in  figure,  and  had 
gray  hair,  he  looked  older  than  he  really 
was.  He  wore  a  white  hat,  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  a  light  waistcoat, 
with  trowsers  to  match,  and  he  carried 
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in  his  hand  a  somewhat  massive  walk- 
ing-stick topped  with  gold,  on  which 
were  engraved  his  name  and  his  coat  of 
arms.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  came  on 
the  lawn,  almost  all  the  boys  gathered 
round  him.  Not  that  they  were  rude  or 
forward,  but  Mr.  Watson,  for  such  was 
his  name,  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
invariably  attract  children  to  their  side. 
He  had  a  pleasant  look  and  a  kind  word 
for  every  one.  He  asked  one  or  two 
questions  which  made  them  all  laugh, 
and  his  benevolent  manner  at  once 
showed  that  he  was  a  person  to  be  loved 
without  being  feared.  Besides,  he  had 
taken  care  to  come  well  armed  into  the 
play-ground.  Like  a  prudent  soldier,  he 
did  not  venture  into  what  might  have 
been  an  enemy's  camp  without  having 
been  duly  furnished  with  weapons  of  de- 
fence— these  weapons  were  sugar-plums, 
with  wrhich  his  pockets  were  well  filled. 
The  youngest  and  smallest,  as  wras  na- 
tural, came  in  for  the  largest  share  of 
these  weapons.  The  elder  boys  held 
back  for  a  little ;  but  their  scruples  were 
soon  overcome,  and  their  favor  propi- 
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tiated  by  the  same  means.  After  talking 
a  little  time  with  the  boys,  asking  them 
about  their  games,  making  various  pro- 
mises of  new  cricket. bats  and  balls,  and 
distributing  the  sugar-plums  with  a  plen- 
tiful hand,  Mr.  Watson  asked  to  be 
shown  to  their  teacher,  as  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  speak  with  him. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  indoors,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  elder  boys,  in  a  quiet  and  respect- 
ful tone  of  voice ;  "  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  come  to  the 
house." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Mr.  Watson. 
"  My  good  lad,  will  you  please  to  show 
me  the  way  ?" 

He  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a 
waiting-room,  where  the  teacher  soon 
joined  him. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  St.  John  ?"  said 
the  visitor,  advancing  to  meet  the 
teacher,  and  offering  him  his  hand. 
"  Although,  sir,  we  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  I  remember  your  features 
well,  for  I  have  seen  you  before." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
St.  John,  "  to  make  your  acquaintance ; 
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but  I  don't  recollect  our  having  met  be- 
fore." 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Watson, 
of  Elder  Lodge,  Walton-on-Thames.  1 
think,  sir,  that  you  must  remember  youi 
visit  to  Walton-on-Thames  ?" 

"  I  have  good  reason,  indeed,  to  re- 
member it,  for  one  of  our  boys  was  very 
nearly  drowned  on  that  occasion." 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Joseph  Wat- 
son, in  an  energetic  and  excited  manner ; 
"  I  saw  the  whole  affair,  sir — I  saw  it 
from  my  drawing-room  window.  It  was 
bravely  done,  sir — upon  my  word;  I 
never  saw  anything  half  so  plucky !" 

"  You  allude,  I  suppose,  to  the  boy 
who  threw  himself  into  the  water  to  save 
his  companion — it  was  a  brave  act,  and  it 
saved  the  other's  life.'* 

"  Brave,  sir,  did  you  say  ?  It  was  the 
bravest  thing  I  ever  Avitnessed,  sir.  I 
like  a  brave  boy — I  admire,  I  love  one  ! 
I  have  come,  sir,  all  the  way  from  Wal- 
ton, on  purpose  to  see  that  boy.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Mr.  St.  John, 
a  little  amused,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
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terested,  by  his  visitor's  warmth  of  man- 
ner. "  But  I  must  tell  you  beforehand 
that  Frederick  is  not  fond  of  hearing 
himself  praised,  and  is  somewhat  timid 
before  strangers." 

"  So  much  the  better,  sir — I  like  him  all 
the  more  on  that  account.  What  can  be 
more  worthy  of  our  affection  than  a  boy 
who  is  brave,  daring,  generous,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  modest  and  retiring? 
Sir,  I  long  to  make  that  boy's  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  acquaintance  was  soon  made. 
Frederick  was  introduced  fresh  from 
the  cricket-ground.  He  had  not  been 
given  time  to  make  himself  tidy  ;  he  was 
ushered  in,  consequently,  in  no  holiday 
attire — with  his  hair  tossed,  the  perspira- 
tion running  down  his  cheeks,  and  his 
waistcoat  only  half-buttoned.  In  his  ap- 
pearance, Frederick  was  what  would  be 
called  an  attractive  child,  without  hav- 
ing any  claims  to  strictly  personal 
beauty.  He  was  at  this  time  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  rather  low  of  sta- 
ture, with  light  hair,  and  a  fair  complex- 
ion. When  he  spoke,  he  looked  up  full 
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in  your  face,  with  a  simple,  honest,  guile- 
less expression  of  countenance,  which 
told  more  clearly  than  words  could  have 
done  that  he  was  unconscious  of  any- 
thing within  which  he  was  afraid  to  let 
you  see.  I  think  it  was  this  simplicity 
and  openness  of  character  wrhich  so 
strongly  attached  me  to  him  from  the 
first  day  of  our  acquaintance.  Yet  he 
was  a  thorough  boy,  high-spirited,  full  of 
fun,  fond  of  play,  and  now  and  then 
tempted  to  vote  lessons  a  bore.  If  he 
ever  teased  others,  it  \vas  in  a  good-hu- 
mored way ;  and  if  occasionally  he 
proved  himself  hasty  and  hotheaded,  he 
very  soon  recovered  the  evenness  of  his 
temper.  I  could  tell  many  tales  of  his 
good-nature  towards  his  companions, 
and  I  remember  many  little  things,  in 
which,  without  wishing  to  be  noticed,  he 
exercised  self-denial  towards  himself,  in 
order  to  oblige  others  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
always  happy  when  those  around  him 
were  happy,  and  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  render  them  happy  as  his 
own  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  contented 
disposition. 
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Frederick  entered  the  room  like  a 
criminal.  He  was  naturally  shy  among 
strangers,  and  he  was  not  one  who  liked 
to  be  considered  a  hero.  Mr.  Watson 
asked  him  a  great  many  questions  in  a 
very  rapid  manner,  scarcely  allowing  him 
time  to  reply  to  them.  This,  at  first, 
added  to  his  confusion,  and  made  him 
look  what  is  commonly  called  sheepish. 
Yet  he  soon  began  to  feel  more  at  his  ease. 
The  benevolence  of  the  stranger,  the 
kindliness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  evident 
interest  he  showed  for  the  boy,  soon  wron 
his  heart,  and  before  they  had  been  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  they  had  struck 
up  a  mutual  affection. 

"  I  must  not  detain  you,  sir,  any  longer," 
said  Mr.  Watson,  addressing  himself  to 
the  teacher,  who  had  sat  silently  wonder- 
ing at  the  volubility  of  his  visitor.  "  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  come  here 
out  of  idle  curiosity." 

"  You  need  not  make  any  apologies," 
replied  the  teacher;  "  we  are  very  happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  very  much  ; 
but  I  must  come  to  business.  I  think 
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Master  Frederick  and  I  understand  each 
other  by  this  time.  I  have  come  to  make 
an  offer,  sir,  for  the  benefit  of  this  boy, 
which  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  either  you 
or  he  will  be  displeased  with." 

Mr.  St.  John's  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  as  he  heard  this,  for  he  had  often 
prayed  God  to  raise  up  a  friend  in  behalf 
of  a  destitute  orphan.  "  May  I  ask  what 
your  proposal  may  be?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept  it. 
Frederick  is  an  orphan,  and  he  has  no 
friends  beyond  this  house." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Wat- 
son; ''very  good,  sir,  indeed." 

Mr.  St.  John  could  hardly  help  smiling 
at  this  remark,  which  seemed  to  have  in 
it  little  reference  to  what  he  had  just 
said.  But  Mr.  Watson  did  not  notice  his 
smile. 

"  I  should  like,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  be- 
fore I  make  my  proposal,  to  know  what  my 
young  friend  here  would  wish  to  be  when 
he  grows  up — would  he  like  to  be  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  ?  or  in  a  solicitor's  office  ?  or 
a  civil  engineer  ?  or  a  railway  clerk  ? — 1 
have  got  shares  in  several  railways — or 
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would  he  like  to  go  into  the  army  ?  What 
say  you,  Master  Fred  ?" 

Now,  of  all  the  questions  that  could 
have  been  put  to  him,  this  was  the  very 
one  which  Frederick  was  most  unwilling 
to  answer.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  depth 
of  his  heart,  he  had  a  silent,  secret  long- 
ing. He  had  "  a  first  love,"  but  he  had 
not  dared  to  breathe  it  to  more  than  one 
person.  It  had  taken  root  in  him  long, 
long  ago — how,  he  could  not,  perhaps, 
easily  have  explained.  But  there  it  was. 
He  felt  it  within  him ;  and  the  feeling, 
once  implanted,  was  not  easily  quenched. 
That  first  love — that  untold  affection — 
that  patient  longing,  had  found  its  way 
into  his  young  heart  at  a  very  early  age. 
No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  serve  Mass 
than  he  felt,  as  it  were,  an  inward  voice 
from  time  to  time  asking  him,  Would  it 
not  be  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  priest  in  the 
church  of  God?  At  that  time,  he  was 
too  young  to  have  received  much  instruc- 
tion, nor  could  he  have  known  many 
truths  which  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves to  his  intellect;  but  he  had  been 
baptized  before  he  was  eight  days  old, 
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and  all  his  fathers  before  him  had  con- 
stantly "  kept  the  faith."  Taught,  then, 
by  a  Catholic  instinct,  more  than  by 
formal  instruction,  his  young  mind  had 
been  enabled  to  grasp,  in  some  measure, 
the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 
There  was  something  in  the  character  of 
a  priest  which  attracted  his  intellect  and 
his  heart.  At  first,  he  could  not  say  why  ; 
afterwards,  many  reasons  recurred  to  his 
mind.  It  filled  him  with  awre  when  he 
considered  that  tremendous  power  by 
which  God  Almighty  is  daily  called  down 
from  heaven,  and  by  which  a  corruptible 
substance  is  changed  into  his  true  body 
and  blood.  It  filled  him  with  awe  to 
think  of  a  mortal  man  receiving  power 
from  above  to  hold  his  God  in  his  trem- 
bling hands,  to  feed  upon  him,  and  to 
give  him  to  others.  And  yet  this  sense 
of  awe  was  tempered  and  soothed  by 
another  thought,  which  spoke  to  him  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
of  the  consolation,  and  tenderness,  and 
solid  comfort  of  daily  communion  writh 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  of  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  gifted  with  power  and 
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authority  to  offer  to  the  Almighty,  morn- 
ing by  morning,  the  only  worship  which 
is,  in  itself,  worthy  of  his  infinite  great- 
ness— the  Holy  Sacrifice.  As  a  little  child, 
he  had  played  with  his  companions  at  the 
Mass,  and  had  experienced  some  holy 
feelings  in  the  harmless  imitations  of  the 
Christian  mysteries.  Then,  other  aspects 
of  the  priestly  character  and  the  priestly 
life  would  occasionally  strike  him.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  to  give  up  the  world  in 
order  to  live  entirely  unto  God — to  be 
God's  known,  appointed,  authorized  ser- 
vant— to  be  his  legate,  his  representa- 
tive, his  ambassador — to  be  always  found 
on  God's  side — to  be  always  fighting 
God's  battle — to  live  for  God's  glory,  not 
for  individual  advancement — to  go  about, 
as  Jesus  did  when  he  was  on  earth,  dis- 
tributing the  divine  pardon  and  mercies 
wherever  they  were  needed  and  sought — 
to  be  ever  striving  to  promote  all  that  is 
pure,  all  that  is  true,  and  all  that  is  just — 
to  administer  mercy  and  comfort  to  weary 
and  sorrowful  hearts — to  be  the  friend  of 
the  poor — to  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  not 
to  belong  to  it — to  bear  in  one's  own  per- 
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son  the  reproach  of  Christ  in  an  unbe- 
lieving age  and  an  unbelieving  country — 
to  be  solitary  among  men,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  his  creatures — and, 
after  living  one's  allotted  course,  perhaps 
to  meet  death  as  St.  Francis  Xavier  did 
— bereft  of  all,  abandoned  by  all  but  the 
holy  angels  and  the  saints  and  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God — this  seemed,  to  the  un- 
taught mind  of  a  Christian  child,  the 
noblest  occupation  to  which  an  immortal 
being  could  devote  himself — an  occupa- 
tion worthy  of  one  who  is  to  live  for  ever 
and  ever.  In  contrast  with  it,  everything 
else  appeared  small  and  insignificant. 
Even  the  highest  earthly  dignities  are 
in  reality  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
priesthood.  The  king,  the  emperor,  the 
great  man  of  the  world,  endures  for  a 
time.  While  he  lives  he  makes  much 
display,  and  is  envied,  flattered,  feared  by 
thousands.  But  when  he  dies,  his  digni- 
ties and  his  honors  die  with  him ;  and  as 
naked  he  came  into  the  world,  so  naked 
he  departs  from  it.  Not  so  with  him  who 
takes  God  to  be  his  portion  and  his  in- 
heritance. As  soon  as  the  divine  mercv 
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and  election  have  enrolled  him  in  the 
Christian  priesthood,  he  is  clothed  with  a 
power  and  a  dignity  which  may  laugh  at 
death  and  at  the  grave.  He  receives  in 
his  sroul  a  mark  and  seal,  which  will  re- 
main there  always.  That  seal  imparts  to 
him  the  very  same  priesthood  which  be- 
longs to  Jesus  himself.  He  shares  the 
priestly  office  and  priestly  power  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  once  a  priest,  in  time  and  in 
eternity  he  is  "  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedech." 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  constantly 
recurring  in  Frederick's  mind — not,  in- 
deed, in  regular  order,  and  by  a  formal 
chain  of  reasoning,  but  as  they  were  sug- 
gested by  the  occurrences  of  daily  life. 
Still,  they  appeared  to  his  mind  rather  as 
a  beautiful  picture,  to  be  admired  at  a 
distance,  than  as  anything  which  could 
be  realized  in  his  own  person.  It  seemed 
to  him,  considering  his  position  and  his 
poverty,  almost  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  become  a  priest.  When  the  idea 
occurred  to  his  mind,  he  would  drive  it 
away  as  too  vain  and  unreal  for  practical 
life.  Yet  all  his  leanings  and  all  his  best 
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desires  were  towards  the  life  of  a  priest : 
he  had  no  real  taste  for  an)7 thing  else ; 
and  consequently,  whenever  he  was  ask- 
ed to  choose  a  trade  or  calling  in  life,  he 
would  try  his  best  to  evade  the  question. 
It  was  so  on  the  present  occasion.  "  I 
am  very  happy  here,  sir/'  was  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Watson's  inquiry.  "This  is  my 
home,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  it.  Sure- 
ly, sir,  I  am  too  young  at  present  to  think 
of  any  calling." 

'•'  Too  young?"  replied  the  stranger,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  mixed  with  a  little  dis- 
appointment ;  "  why,  I  was  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house  when  I  was  very  little 
older  than  you.  Come,  my  boy,  I  have 
the  means  to  help  you  in  life,  and  I  intend 
to  do  so,  if  you  Avill  only  choose  some 
line  or  calling.  I  will  not  interfere  with 
your  choice,  and,  whatever  it  is,  I  will 
help  you  to  attain  your  wishes." 

"  You  are  extremely  kind,  sir,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  express  my  feelings  to- 
wards you,  but  at  the  present  moment  I 
cannot  fix  my  choice  upon  anything — at 
least,  anything  that  I  could  reasonably 
expect  to  become." 
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"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  coming 
very  seasonably  to  the  relief  of  his  pupil, 
"  that  I  can  explain  better  than  Frederick 
himself  what  his  real  wishes  and  feelings 
are.  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  that 
they  are  such  as  perhaps  you,  sir,  may 
not  be  willing  to  forward." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,"  rejoined  the 
warm-hearted  stranger ;  "  I  am  prepared 
to  gratify  his  wishes,  if  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  allow  me  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  know  anything  of 
Frederick's  mind  and  tastes,  I  should  say 
that  his  real  and  deepest  wish  is  to  be- 
come a  priest." 

"A  priest!"  exclaimed  the  stranger 
with  some  surprise.  It  was  evident  not 
only  that  he  felt  some  disappointment  at 
this  choice,  but  that  it  in  no  small  degree 
perplexed  him.  "  A  priest,"  he  repeated 
two  or  three  times  to  himself;  "that's 
strange.  I  thought  a  boy  of  such  spirit 
would  have  preferred  something  else " 
— and  he  continued  for  a  few  moments 
to  gaze  at  Frederick  with  an  air  of  very 
great  compassion.  At  length  he  said, 
with  a  little  harshness  in  his  tone  of  voice : 
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''And,  if  I  may  ask  the  question,  tell  me, 
my  child,  what  makes  you  wish  to  be  a 
priest,  of  all  things  in  the  world?" 

There  are  some  questions  which  touch 
too  deep  a  chord  in  the  human  heart  to 
be  answered  off-hand  and  at  once.  This 
was  one  of  them.  Frederick  became  con- 
fused, got  very  red  in  the  face,  and  could 
give  no  reply.  Had  all  the  world  been 
at  his  feet  at  that  moment,  he  could  not 
say  why  he  wished  to  become  a  priest. 
His  ideas  were  confused  ;  in  fact,  he  had 
never  reasoned  with  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  attempted  to  put  his  own  inclin- 
ation into  any  definite  shape.  There  were 
reasons  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  deep- 
ly influenced  his  pure  and  innocent  heart, 
and  yet  these  were  the  very  ones  which 
he  dare  not  put  into  words,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  have  a  stronger  and  truer  devo- 
tion to  God  than  he  felt  himself  to  have. 
He  therefore  looked  very  stupid  and  very 
foolish  when  the  question  was  asked  him, 
and  said  nothing. 

This  hesitation  surprised  still  more  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Watson.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  his  mind  that  the  boy.  was 
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forced  to  become  a  priest — that  he  was 
under  some  spell  or  some  mysterious  au- 
thority, which  was  marking  out  for  him, 
even  against  his  will,  the  future  course  of 
his  life. 

"  Surely,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr. 
St.  John  with  much  warmth,  "it  cannot 
be  your  custom  here  to  compel  a  young 
boy  like  that  to  become  a  priest  against 
his  will.  The  boy  evidently  does  not  rel- 
ish the  idea  himself." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  teacher, 
"  you  mistake  the  cause  of  his  hesitation; 
no  one  can  compel  another  to  be  a  priest 
against  his  will.  The  boy  is  free  to  be 
whatever  he  pleases ;  in  fact,  he  was 
never  asked  what  he  would  like  to  be 
until  you  yourself  asked  him  this  day." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  added  Frederick, 
at  length  collecting  his  thoughts,  "  no 
one  ever  asked  me  to  be  a  priest ;  in 
truth,  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to 
become  one.  But  when  you  were  kind 
enough  to  offer  to  help  me,  I  then  began 
to  feel  how  much  I  should  like  to  become 
a  priest ;  and  yet  I  could  not  give  my 
reasons  all  at  once.'' 
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"  But,  then,  what  are  your  reasons  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Watson,  still  a  little  incredu- 
lous. 

"  Well,"  replied  Frederick,  with  some 
hesitation  of  manner,  "  one  of  my  reasons 
is,  that  I  should  wish,  were  it  only  once, 
to  say  Mass." 

This  appeared  to  cause  Mr.  Watson 
still  greater  astonishment.  He  looked 
first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  as  if  ask- 
ing for  further  explanation  of  Frederick's 
meaning.  At  length  it  was  evident  that 
the  two  parties  were  speaking,  as  it  were, 
a  different  language.  Mr.  Watson  was 
perplexed  and  disappointed  ;  he  had  come 
from  a  distance,  full  of  good  intentions 
and  kind  feelings,  and  it  seemed  'to  him 
as  if  they  were  all  to  be  frustrated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Frederick  could  not  im- 
agine why  the  kind  gentleman  should  be 
astonished,  for,  in  his  eyes,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  the  wish  to  be  a  priest, 
and  to  say  Mass.  The  explanation  came 
at  last. 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watson ; 
"  if  I  can't  understand  why  a  young  boy 
should  like  to  be  a  priest  and  say  Mass 
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all  his  life,  I  must  tell  you  the  reason. 
I  am,  sir,  a  Protestant,  and  I  have  been 
churchwarden  of  my  parish  church  for 
many  years." 

"  Then,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  St.  John, 
"  you  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  Catholic  boy ;  still,  we 
feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  intentions  about  him." 

"  However,  although  I  am  a  Protest- 
ant," continued  the  visitor,  apparently 
not  noticing  the  teacher's  remark,  "I  am 
in  no  way  prejudiced  against  Catholics, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  come  here 
at  all." 

"  We  thank  you  much  for  your  visit." 

"  Before  I  set  out,  I  told  my  wife  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  '  My  dear,'  I  said, 
'  do  you  know  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  on  one  point  ? ' 

"'What's  that,  Mr.  Watson?'  she  re- 
plied. 

"  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind/  I  said, '  to 
provide  for  that  brave  boy  who  saved  his 
companion's  life,  the  other  day,  in  the 
river.' 

" '  But,  dear  Mr.  Watson,'  she  answer- 
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ed,  'don't  you  know  what  those  bpys 
are?' 

"  *  School-boys/  I  said,  '  and  nothing 
else,  I  suppose/ 

"  '  Of  course,  they  are  school-boys/  she 
replied,  rather  smartly,  too ;  '  but  I  mean, 
don't  you  know  what  religion  they  pro- 
fess?' 

"  '  What's  that  to  me?'  I  said  in  answer. 
'  I  let  every  man  judge  for  himself;  if 
they  leave  me  alone,  they  may  be  any 
religion  they  like.'  That's  my  principle, 
sir. 

"  '  Oh  !  but,'  said  my  wife,  '  these  boys 
are  Catholics;  you  are  surely  not  going 
to  support  Catholics.' 

"  '  Why  not  ? '  I  said.  *  There  are  many 
good  people  among  the  Catholics.  There's 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  town  councillor ;  there 
could  not  be  a  better  man  anywhere.' 

" '  But,  dear  Mr.  Watson,'  my  wife  in- 
sisted, '  surely  you  know  what  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  said  last  Sunday  about 
the  priests,  and  how  they  deceive  the 
people,  and  allow  them  to  commit  sins.' 

"  '  Fiddle-dee-dee,  Mrs.  Watson,'  I  said ; 
'you  don't  expect  me,  at  this  time  of 
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day,  to  believe  all  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
chooses  to  say.  There  is  no  use  in  talk- 
ing1 any  more  ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  befriend  the  boy,  and  befriend  him  I 
shall.' 

"  Now,  sir,"  continued  our  visitor,  get- 
ting excited  with  his  narrative,  "  I  am 
not  going  back  of  my  word.  I  don't 
know  what  Mrs.  Watson  will  say  when 
she  hears  that  I  have  helped  a  boy  to 
become  a  priest ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  be  a 
priest,  and  I  can  assist  him  to  fulfil  his 
wishes,  just  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do : 
it  shall  be  done." 

Both  Frederick  and  his  teacher  were 
unable  to  express  the  gratitude  they  felt 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Watson's  gene- 
rosity and  largeness  of  heart.  They 
urged  him  not  to  do  anything  which 
might  cause  him  trouble  amongst  his 
friends ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  not  to  be  altered,  when  they 
have  once  made  up  their  minds.  It  would 
not  have  been  kind  in  them  to  have  re- 
sisted any  longer  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  thanking  him  with 
all  his  heart,  Frederick  felt  tears  of  joy 
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gush  to  his  eyes  as  he  began  to  see  be- 
fore him  a  possibility  of  hereafter  becom- 
ing- a  priest. 

It  was  arranged  at  last  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son should  call  for  Frederick  the  next 
morning,  and  go  with  him  to  confer  with 
the  bishop. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


|N  incident  occurred  which,  though 
trivial  in  itself,  filled  Frederick's 
heart  with  emotion,  as  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  himself  were  shown  into  the 
bishop's  antechamber  on  the  following 
morning.  It  so  happened  that  the  bish- 
op's chaplain,  a  zealous  and  earnest  man 
in  his  way,  had,  like  most  of  us,  his  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  fancies.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  was  a  bird-fancier ;  and 
as  he  sat  at  his  work  in  the  bishop's  ante- 
chamber, receiving  visitors  and  answering 
letters,  his  daily  companion  was  a  pet 
canary,  which,  not  confined  to  any  cage, 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  its  master's  room, 
and  was  wont  to  fly  about  wherever  it 
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listed.  The  canary  was  this  morning  in 
one  of  its  wild  humors.  It  was  singing 
songs  of  the  utmost  glee — it  would  not 
rest  quiet  in  any  one  place  ;  now  it  perch- 
ed upon  the  arm  of  the  chaplain's  chair, 
now  it  pecked  away  at  his  pen  as  he  was 
writing  his  letters,  now  it  rested  on  the 
inkstand  ;  but  when  Mr.  Watson  and  Fred- 
erick entered  the  room;  the  canary,  not 
waiting  for  an  introduction,  took  wing, 
perched  itself  on  the  back  of  Frederick's 
head,  and  sat  itself  down  there  quietly  for 
one  or  two  seconds.  The  chaplain  took 
no  notice  of  the  whims  and  flights  of  his 
little  bird,  nor  did  Mr.  Watson,  who  had 
already  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  priest ;  but  Frederick  felt  his  heart, 
as  it  were,  bound  within  him.  He  was 
not  superstitious;  but  as  this  little  inci- 
dent happened  at  such  a  time  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  may  be  excused  if  he 
thought  that  there  was  something  more 
meant  by  it  than  met  the  eye.  He  thought 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  bodily  like 
a  dove,  and  it  struck  him  that  this  was, 
perhaps,  a  gracious  sign  to  himself  of  the 
favor  and  mercy  with  which  God  was 
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regarding  the  dedication  of  his  soul  and 
body  to  the  divine  service. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  bish- 
op. He  never  kept  visitors  waiting  for 
him,  if  he  could  help  it;  but  he  had  so 
many  persons  coming  to  see  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  country 
every  day,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
him  disengaged.  I  must  describe  the 
bishop,  for  the  sake  of  my  readers.  He 
has  now  gone  to  his  reward,  and  therefore 
one  may  speak  of  him  more  freely  than  if 
he  were  still  amongst  us. 

The  Bishop  of was  one  of  those 

men  who  can  only  be  reared  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  much  the  same  \vay  as 
certain  plants  are  only  reared  in  particu- 
lar climates.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Watson's 
visit,  he  might  have  been  about  fifty  years 
of  age  :  tall,  spare,  and  delicate  in  features, 
he  was  a  man  whose  presence  at  once 
attracted  confidence  and  esteem.  No  one 
was  afraid  of  him,  yet  every  one  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was 
graced  with  a  sweetness  of  manner  which 
made  all  who  spoke  to  him  feel  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  The  Bishop  of had 
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great  natural  gifts.  While  still  a  very 
young  man,  his  family  had  strongly  urged 
him  to  devote  himself  to  a  public  political 
life  ;  but  against  their  wishes  he  chose 
God  for  his  sole  inheritance.  He  had  all 
the  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  one 
invested  with  power  and  authority,  com- 
bined with  a  natural  gentleness  of  char- 
acter, kindness  of  heart,  and  thoughtful 
consideration  for  others.  Without  being 
weak,  he  was  full  of  tenderness.  He  was 
seldom  angry.  To  look  at  him,  or  to 
speak  with  him,  you  would  think  that  he 
never  could  be  angry.  Nor  was  he  ever 
angry  except  when  some  great  dishonor 
was  done  to  God,  or  some  unholy  wrong 
inflicted  on  the  church.  He  could  be 
angry  in  the  cause  of  God's  poor  and  of 
God's  truth — in  any  other  cause,  he  was 
gentle  as  the  lamb. 

If  the  bishop  could  be  said  ever  to 
allow  himself  any  recreation,  it  was  when 
making  visits  to  the  poor.  Although  his 
time  and  thoughts  were  well  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  diocese, 
he  still  found  leisure  to  make  occasional 
calls  upon  the  laboring  poor — to  encour- 
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age  them  in  the  midst  of  their  trials,  and 
to  distribute  amongst  them  all  that  he 
could  gather  together.  The  bishop  was 
very  fond  of  children ;  and  as  children 
know  almost  by  instinct  those  who  are 
fond  of  them,  all  children  "took"  to  him 
at  once.  A  visit  from  the  bishop  was  the 
greatest  treat  that  could  be  given  to  the 
girls  in  a  convent,  or  to  those  at  school : 
and  even  the  little  ragged  creatures  Avho, 
half-clad  and  ill-taught,  were  huddled 
together  in  close  garrets  in  the  back  lanes 
of  some  manufacturing  town,  felt  their 
wretchedness  lightened  when  they  had 
kissed  the  bishop's  hand,  and  received 
the  bishop's  blessing. 

Few  men  conveyed  more  instantly  the 
impression    of    living   entirely   for    God 

than  the   Bishop  of .    He  was  a  man 

of  active  habits ;  but  all  he  did  was  one 
continual  offering  to  God.  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  this  sort  of  prayer,  for  when 
his  household  had  all  retired  to  rest,  the 
bishop  would  quietly  enter  his  private 
chapel,  and  spend  many  hours  of  the 
night  in  communion  and  prayer  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  yet  this  was  done  so 
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quietly,  in  fact,  so  secretly,  that  many  who 
lived  with  him  for  years  had  never  noticed 
how  little  of  the  night  he  gave  to  sleep. 

Every  one,  it  is  said,  has  his  weak  points ; 
and,  if  it  be  one,  an  overweening  charity 
was  the  bishop's.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  any  one  in  want ;  and  if  he  had  aught 
which  he  could  give  to  the  poor,  and  yet 
had  not  given,  he  would  accuse  himself  as 
if  he  had  committed  some  grave  fault. 
His  housekeeper  used  to  complain  bitterly 
of  Avhat  she  termed  the  bishop's  impru- 
dent liberality.  He  gave  away  every- 
thing— money  and  clothes,  shirts  and 
stockings ;  in  fact,  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hand  on.  She  often  locked  up  his  own 
things,  to  prevent  his  getting  at  them. 
She  used  often  to  narrate,  with  evident 
glee  and  pleasure,  a  pious  fraud  which  she 
once  played  upon  the  bishop.  One  morn- 
ing she  entered  his  room  as  he  was  alone 
at  breakfast,  after  Mass,  and  addressed 
him  in  this  way  : 

"  I  want  your  lordship  to  give  me  some 
money  this  morning  for  a  very  pressing 
case." 

"  For  whom  do  you  want  it  ?"  replied 
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the  bishop.  "  Let  me  hear  the  particu- 
lars of  the  case." 

"  Well,  your  lordship,  it  is  a  very  deserv- 
ing case.  I  can't  mention  the  person's 
name  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman,  who  is  very 
poor  indeed,  and  yet  obliged  to  make  a 
respectable  appearance  in  public.  He  is 
without  a  decent  pair  of  stockings ;  his 
shirts  are  all  worn  out,  and  his  coats  are 
threadbare.  If  he  knew  that  I  was  asking 
relief  for  him,  he  would  not  accept  it ;  he 
would  endure  anything  rather  than  ask 
others  to  help  him.  Your  lordship  must 
therefore  let  me  do  it  by  stealth.  I  am 
sure  that  you  could  not  do  a  more  chari- 
table action." 

"  By  all  means,"  the  bishop  answered, 
with  much  earnestness ;  "  let  us  do  it. 
Those  silent  sufferers,  who  bear  their 
privations  in  secret,  and  dread  their  be- 
ing known,  are  often  the  most  deserving 
and  the  most  to  be  pitied." 

"  This  poor  man,  my  lord,  is  very  much 
to  be  pitied  indeed,  and  you  could  not 
relieve  a  more  deserving  person/' 

"  Well,  then,  do  it  at  once.  But,  how 
much  do  you  want?" 
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"  If  your  lordship  could  give  ten  pounds, 
that  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
present.' 

"  I  think,"  said  the  bishop,  "  I  can  give 
you  that  much  money  at  least." 

The  housekeeper  soon  had  the  money, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  bishop  had  new 
clothes.  He  then  detected  the  innocent 
little  fraud,  and  the  only  way  he  could 
revenge  himself  was  by  giving  them  away 
again  as  quickly  as  her  vigilance  would 
allow  him  to  do. 

Such  wras  the  man  who  nowr  came  for- 
ward to  greet  with  a  hearty  welcome 
Mr.  Watson  and  his  young  companion. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THINK  I  have  met  you  some- 
where before,"  said  the  bish- 
op, advancing1,  and  taking  Mr. 
Watson  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  re- 
member your  face,  but  I  don't  remember 
where  we  have  met." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Watson 
in  the  same  cordial  tone,  "  I  have  a  better 
memory  than  your  lordship,  for  I  very 
well  recollect  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
sat  beside  you,  and  listened  to  your  inter- 
esting- speech  at  the  —  —  charity  dinner 
in  London  last  year." 

"  I  recollect  now,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  very  well ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
had  a  private  conversation  of  our  own 
about  higher  matters  than  the  benevolent 
society." 
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"  And  in  which  your  lordship  pretend- 
ed that  you  had  the  best  of  the  argument," 
rejoined  Mr.  Watson  with  a  smile. 

"  Most  certainly ;  for  I  made  you  pro- 
mise to  read  Milners  End  of  Controversy" 

"  A  promise  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  never  kept." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  come  to 
me  to  make  reparation,  and  to  renew 
your  promise.  But  how  did  you  fall  in 
with  Frederick  Wilmot?  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine ;  it  is  not  long  since  I  paid 
a  visit  to  his  schoolfellows." 

Mr.  Watson  here  explained  to  the 
bishop  all  that  we  know  already,  dwell- 
ing in  glowing  terms  upon  Frederick's 
courage  and  self-devotion  in  the  rescue 
of  the  drowning  boy,  and  adding,  in  mod- 
est terms,  his  own  determination  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  consequence.  He  had 
wished,  he  said,  to  have  put  him  to  some 
lucrative  trade  or  profession,  but  Fred- 
erick wished  to  be  a  priest,  and  he  had 
therefore  called  on  the  bishop  to  request 
that  he  would  make  him  one. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  what  you 
tell  me  about  Frederick,"  answered  the 
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bishop  ;  "there  certainly  cannot  be  a  bet- 
ter sign  of  vocation  than  the  spirit  of 
courage  and  self-devotion.  Of  course, 
other  things  must  be  found  in  union  with 
this  spirit,  in  order  to  form  a  vocation  to 
the  priesthood  ;  but  no  one  can  become  a 
priest,  of  any  worth  and  value,  who  has 
not  the  spirit  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  neighbor." 

"  We  may  hope,"  Mr.  Watson  rejoined, 
"  that  our  young  friend  has  the  other 
qualities,  as  well  as  this  courageous  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit." 

"  You  say  that  he  has  long  had  a  secret 
wish  to  become  a  priest.  This  steady  and 
constant  wish  is  in  itself  a  good  sign  that 
God  is  calling  him ;  especially  when  it 
continues  with  him,  after  he  has  had  the  " 
offer  of  worldly  advancement  which  you 
have  made  him.  If  to  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  to  the  constant  wish  to  give 
one's  self  to  God,  be  united  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  divine  mercy  is  marking  him  out  for 
the  highest  and  greatest  of  all  callings. 
"  My  dear  child,"  added  the  bishop,  tak- 
ing Frederick  by  the  hand,  "  you  are  no 
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stranger  to  me.  I  have  asked  about  you 
before  this,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
your  present  disposition  may  hereafter 
prove  to  have  been  a  true  vocation.  With 
your  spirit  purified  by  grace,  why  should 
you  not,  one  of  these  days,  become  an- 
other St.  Francis  Xavier?  Have  cour- 
age, and  if  you  give  yourself  to  God, 
give  yourself  to  him,  body,  soul,  and  all ; 
keep  nothing  back;  give  him  everything, 
like  the  great  apostle  of  the  Indies." 

Frederick  said  nothing;  but  his  heart 
was  full,  and  his  eyes  were  big  with  tears, 
and  his  cheeks  were  red  as  crimson.  Mr. 
Watson  was  also  much  moved  by  the 
earnestness  of  the  bishop,  and  by  the  ten- 
der and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he 
spoke.  Yet  he  did  not  altogether  under- 
stand him.  The  holiness  of  the  priest- 
hood was  an  idea  of  which  he  had  not 
the  faintest  conception.  He  was  im- 
pressed, as  men  always  are,  by  the  pre- 
sence and  conversation  of  a  really  holy 
person ;  but  the  bishop  wras  speaking  a 
language  which  he  had  no  means  of  un- 
derstanding. 

"  You  mean,  then,   my  lord,  to  make 
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him  a  priest  at  once?"  he  inquired,  with 
a  little  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"  At  once!"  exclaimed  the  bishop; 
"  that  would  be  impossible." 

Mr,  Watson  felt  disappointed.  "I  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  the  bishop  answered ; 
"  but  still  it  must  take  time.  Frederick 
must  go  to  college.  He  has  many  things 
to  learn,  and  many  more  years  must  pass 
over  his  head  before  he  can  be  advanced 
to  the  priesthood." 

"  You  astonish  me,  my  lord,"  replied 
Mr.  Watson,  still  feeling  disappointed. 
"  Why,  I  thought  that  there  were  priests 
of  all  ages  and  sizes.  I  remember  once 
going  to  a  large  Catholic  church  in  Liver- 
pool, and  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  there  a 
great  number  of  priests,  and  some  of 
them  quite  children,  and  one  of  them  was 
swinging  a  censer.  Now,  why  could  not 
this  boy  be  one  of  these  little  priests?" 

Frederick  could  not  help  laughing  at 
his  friend's  notion  of  "  little  priests."  The 
bishop  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  good- 
humoredly  explained  to  the  kind-hearted 
Protestant  gentleman  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  young-  choristers  who  assist  at 
the  functions  of  the  church  and  the  real 
priest,  who  is  "the  Lord's  anointed." 
Mr.  Watson  soon  joined  in  laughing  at 
his  mistake,  and  it  was  at  length  arranged 
between  the  bishop  and  himself  that 
Frederick  was  to  be  received  into  the 
seminary  of  the  diocese,  and  there  pre- 
pared for  his  future  career.  When  all 
these  arrangements  were  concluded,  the 
bishop  thanked  Mr.  Watson  in  the  warm- 
est terms. 

"  I  cannot  express,"  he  said,  "  how  in- 
debted I  feel  to  you  for  your  kindness  to 
this  orphan  boy.  I  hope  he  will  be  grate- 
ful to  you,  and  pray  earnestly  for  you ; 
but  great  as  your  kindness  has  been,  I 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  reparation  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Watson, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  bishop's  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  "  some  promises,  you 
know,  are  made  to  be  broken." 

"  I  don't  admit  that,"  the  bishop  re- 
joined ;  "  and  certainly  not  the  promise  I 
allude  to." 

"  But  why  should  I  read  books  about 
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your  religion?  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  own." 

"  Not  quite,  I  fancy,"  said  the  bishop  ; 
"  you  remember  how  you  acknowledged 
to  me  that  you  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  there  were  so  many  contrary 
doctrines  taught  in  your  religion." 

''That's  too  true,"  answered  Mr.  Watson, 
with  a  sigh.  "  We  certainly  have  no  unity  ; 
and  of  late  years  our  differences  have 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree." 

"  Then  you  admit  yourselves  to  want 
the  very  first  mark  of  truth ;  for  if  your 
religion  teaches  doctrines  that  contradict 
each  other,  it  teaches  true  and  false  at 
the  same  time ;  and  can  you  have  a 
greater  proof  that  such  a  religion  does 
not  come  from  God,  who  is  the  very  truth, 
and  whose  word  is  always  one  and  the 
same  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  you  are  too  learned  for  me — 

I  am  not  able  to  argue  with  you  ;  but  you 

'must  yourself  admit  that  there  are  good 

men  in  all  religions,  and  that  is  enough 

for  me." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  how  that  is  enough 
for  you,  since  it  will  not  save  your  soul 
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to  know  that  other  men  are  good ; 
besides,  there  may  be  good  men  in  a  false 
religion,  and  yet  there  cannot  be  good 
men  of  a  false  religion." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  distinction." 
"  Then  you  must  have  patience  with  me 
while  I  explain  it.  A  man  may  be  called 
good,  so  far  as  he  acts  up  to  the  grace  of 
God.  Now,  God's  grace  is  given  to 
every  man— to  the  heathen,  to  the 
Mohammedan,  to  the  Protestant,  as  well 
as  to  the  Catholic.  If  a  person  born  in 
a  false  religion  acts  upon  God's  grace, 
and  tries  to  know  and  do  God's  will,  he 
is  not  really  of  that  false  religion — he  does 
not  really  belong  to  it,  but  is  on  his  way 
out  of  it.  If  he  does  no  violence  to  his 
conscience,  but  corresponds  with  the 
grace  he  receives,  God  will,  in  his  own 
time  and  way,  draw  him  out  of  that  false 
religion,  and  bring  him  to  the  true  one ; 
then  he  will  be  enriched  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  faith,  with  the  grace  of 
the  true  sacraments,  and  with  the  thou- 
sand aids  to  a  holy  life  which  the  true 
religion  alone  can  give.  Thus  while  he 
can  become  a  saint  through  the  aid  and 
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assistance  afforded  by  the  true  church 
only,  he  may  be  good,  and  earnest,  in 
spite  of  the  false  religion  in  which,  with- 
out his  fault,  he  was  born.  The  false 
religion  would  make  him  unholy  if  he 
followed  it  in  his  heart ;  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  defeat  and  thwart  its  evil  ten- 
dencies, and  can  lead  the  soul  on,  step  by 
step,  until  it  causes  it  to  see  and  embrace 
the  truth.  Thus  it  is  one  thing  to  be  in  a 
false  religion,  and  quite  another  to  be  of 
it,  or  to  belong  to  it.  A  prisoner  may  be 
in  an  enemy's  fortress,  but  his  true  home 
is  in  his  own  country." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  must  run  away 
from  you.  You  would  make  me  forget 
that  I  ought  to  be  a  stanch  Protestant." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  run  away  now,  you 
must  come  and  see  me  another  time.  I 
have  always  one  consolation  when  I  meet 
with  gentlemen  like  yourself,  and  that  is 
what  St.  Augustine  said  long,  long  ago, 
4  There  are  many  wolves  within  the 
church,  and  many  sheep  without  it.'  " 

"  Before  I  go,  I  must  ask  you  to  explain 
this  saying  to  me,  for  I  have  heard  it  often, 
but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  understand  it." 
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"  It  means,"  replied  the  bishop,  and 
both  his  look  and  words  were  very 
earnest,  "  that  as,  alas !  there  are  many 
persons  now  within  the  church  who  may 
be  at  the  present  moment  in  God's  grace, 
and  who  yet  before  their  deaths  shall  fall 
away  through  mortal  sin,  and  be  con- 
demned at  the  judgment-seat  as  wolves, 
i.e.,  as  the  enemies  of  God,  so  there  are 
many  persons  who  at  the  present  moment 
may  not  be  within  the  true  church,  and 
are,  therefore,  in  actual  danger  of  losing 
their  souls,  but  who,  nevertheless,  will 
one  day  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and,  ere  they  die,  become 
faithful  sheep  of  the  one  true  fold.  And 
that  this,  my  dear  friend,  may  be  the  case 
with  you,  I  humbly  trust  and  pray.  God 
Almighty  bless  you  !  " 

Mr.  Watson  never  forgot  this  conversa- 
tion, short,  hurried,  and  imperfect  though 
it  was.  He  kept  often  saying  to  himself, 
"  There  are  many  wolves  within  the 
church,  and  many  sheep  without  it — shall 
I  be  one  of  the  latter?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REDERICK'S  life  at  college 
was  an  exceedingly  happy  one. 
The  habits  he  had  learned  at 
school  caused  him  to  fall  in  easier  with 
the  stricter  discipline  of  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  His  kind,  generous,  and  frank 
bearing  soon  won  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  his  fellow-students  ;  and  young 
men  of  the  most  different  dispositions 
agreed  that  Frederick  Wilmot  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions  who  had 
joined  their  college  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  always  contented,  always  in  good 
humor;  he  always  looked  at  the  bright 
side  of  things ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  him 
to  be  otherwise  than  cheerful.  During 
the  many  years  he  spent  at  the  seminary, 
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he  was  never  known  to  have  once  deliber- 
ately broken  any  rule  of  the  house.  The 
hours  of  meditation,  of  silence,  of  manual 
work,  of  prayer  and  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  of  study,  he  observed 
with  the  strictest  regularity ;  this  was 
partly  due  to  the  training  he  had  pre- 
viously received,  and  partly  to  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  religious 
principles.  This  steady  and  consistent 
conduct  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
professors  as  well  as  the  students.  Fred- 
erick had  not  been  long  in  the  college 
before  he  won  for  himself  a  very  high 
character  for  steadiness  of  principle  ;  yet 
he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
think  what  people  said  or  thought  of  him. 
He  preserved  in  his  college  life  that  ab- 
sence of  self-reflection  which  has  been 
already  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  his 
school-days ;  and  those  who  could  see  that 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  principle  and 
not  by  any  unworthy  desire  to  gain  es- 
teem, valued  him  all  the  more  highly  on 
that  account. 

His  kind  friend  and  benefactor  did  not 
lose  sight  of  him  during  the  long  seclu- 
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sion  of  his  college  life.  It  was  Mr.  Wat- 
son's great  delight  to  visit  him  at  the  col- 
lege from  time  to  time,  and  to  watch  the 
progress  he  made  in  his  studies.  Mr. 
Watson  still  called  himself  a  sound  Pro- 
testant ;  yet  he  sometimes  appeared  to 
forget  the  heresy  he  professed  to  adhere 
to,  and  would  often  talk  of  Catholic 
things  as  if  he  were  himself  within  the 
church.  Every  one  at  the  college  found 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Watson's  visits  ;  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest,  and  for  no  one 
were  more  prayers  offered  up  by  the  stu- 
dents and  priests.  The  superior  was  al- 
ways pleased  to  see  Mr.  Watson's  visits  ; 
he  was 'always  a  welcome  guest,  and  for 
no  one  were  more  prayers  offered  up  by 
the  students  and  priests.  The  superior 
was  always  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Watson, 
and  would  frequently  endeavor  to  draw 
him  into  conversations  about  Catholic 
doctrines  and  Catholic  matters,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  him  some  good.  At  first 
Mr.  Watson  showed  an  unwillingness  to 
talk  on  such  subjects  ;  but  this  unwilling- 
ness soon  wore  away,  and,  after  a  time, 
he  would  himself  often  be  the  first  to 
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commence  these  discourses,  when  his 
questions  and  doubts  would  assume  the 
form  rather  of  earnest  inquiry  than  mere 
disputation ;  yet,  when  the  superior 
would  press  matters  home  to  him,  and 
ask  him  why  he  did  not  submit  to  the 
church,  the  only  answer  he  could  give 
was,  "  Don't  ask  me  to  do  such  a  thing  ; 
I  am  too  old  to  make  any  changes." 

And    so    things    went    on,    year   after 
year. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

jjY  dear,  I  intend  to  ask  Freddy 
to  spend  his  holidays  here. 
The  vacation  at  our  college  " 
(he  always  called  it  our  college)  "  begins 
on  Monday,  and  the  superior  promised 
to  allow  Freddy  to  come  and  stay  with 
me  for  a  time.  He  will  be  ordained 
sub-deacon  on  Sunday  next,  and  he  will 
want  some  rest  after  his  long  retreat." 

"  You  speak  quite  like  a  Catholic,  Mr. 
Watson,"  replied  his  wife.  "  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  understand  half  you  say.  What 
is  a  sub-deacon?  and  what  do  you  mean 
by  his  long  retreat?" 

"  These  are  matters  which  you  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand,  Mrs.  Watson; 
but  what  say  you  to  my  intention?" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  should  be  de- 
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lighted  to  receive  any  friend  of  yours, 
and  especially  this  young  man,  in  whom 
you  take  so  great  an  interest.  From  all 
you  say  of  him,  I  should  think  he  must 
be  a  very  deserving  and  good  young  per- 
son, even  although  he  is  a  Catholic." 

"  I  thought  you  had  long  since  given 
up  your  prejudice  against  Catholics,"  re- 
plied her  husband,  "  and  yet  you  still 
speak  as  if  it  were  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  to  find  a  Catholic  a  good 
man." 

"  I  really  do  not  wish  to  have  any  un- 
just feeling  towards  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians," mildly  replied  his  wife  ;  "  but  one 
hears  so  many  things  said  against  the 
Catholics,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
them  all  false." 

"  You  must  remember  from  whom  it  is 
you  hear  them,"  answered  Mr.  Watson. 
"  It  is  from  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
speaking  ill  of  them.  For  my  part,  and 
every  one  knows  I  am  a  Protestant,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  met  more 
good  people  among  Catholics  than  I  ever 
knew  before." 

"  I  am  sure  I   hope  so,"  rejoined   his 
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wife.  "  They  may,  after  all,  be  better 
than  their  religion.  No  one  could  doubt 
the  Catholic  religion  to  be  a  very  bad 
one  who  listens  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks's  Sun- 
day-evening lectures." 

"  It  grieves  me,"  answered  her  bus 
band,  "  to  see  a  man  who  might  do  better 
things  lay  himself  out  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  his  neighbor.  Those  Sun- 
day-evening lectures  are  a  tissue  of  wil- 
ful ignorance  and  wilful  falsehood.  If 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  really  desired  to  tell 
his  people  the  truth,  he  might  learn  in 
half  an  hour  that  the  silly  charges  he 
brings  against  the  Catholic  Church  are 
utterly  without  foundation." 

"  But  he  gives  his  proofs.  For  instance, 
he  says  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  a  paper  affixed  to  the  church  doors 
in  foreign  countries,  stating  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  the  pri-ests  for  liberty  to  com- 
mit sin.  Surely,  this  is  shocking." 

"  Shocking,  indeed,  if  true ;  but  who 
believes  him  ?  Does  he  believe  himself? 
He  must  know  this  to  be  a  falsehood,  and 
one  wonders  how  people  so  easily  believe 
a  lie." 
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%<  Would  it  not  be  better  to  show  how 
it  is  untrue,  than  merely  to  call  it  so?" 

"  Ask  any  Catholic  child  what  he  is 
taught  as  the  necessary  preparation  for 
a  good  confession — read  any  Catholic 
prayer-book — inspect  any  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  you  will  see  at  once  the  silli- 
ness of  such  a  calumny." 

"  I  have  not  read  many  Catholic 
books,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Watson.  "  The 
only  one  I  am  familiar  with  is  TJie  Imi- 
tation of  Clirist,  and  that  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  I  ever 
read." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Wat- 
son, warming  with  his  subject.  "  And 
where  did  we  get  whatever  is  holy  in  our 
religion  except  from  the  Catholic  Church? 
All  that  is  beautiful  in  our  Prayer-book  is 
taken  from  Catholic  sources.  Our  Bible 
has  come  to  us  from  the  Catholics,  and  we 
have  no  books  of  piety  which  can  for  a 
moment  bear  comparison  with  those  in 
ordinary  use  in  every  Catholic  family." 

"  But  how,  my  dear  Mr.  Watson,  can 
you  say  all  this,  and  remain  a  Protestant  ?" 

"  To  my  mind,"  continued  Mr.  Watson, 
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not  heeding  his  wife's  inquiry,  "  it  seems 
an  act  of  great  malice  to  prefer  these  reck 
less  charges  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it,  is  no  common  sect.  It  is  a 
grand  and  a  very  noble  religion.  It  is  a 
vast  kingdom  spread  over  the  whole 
world,  and  everywhere  it  bears  the  same 
witness  for  God  and  for  truth.  I  admire 
the  devotedness  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  ceases  not  its  efforts  to  plant  and  spread 
the  cross  of  Christ.  It  knows  no  defeat. 
You  may  persecute  it,  but  you  cannot 
destroy  it.  As  soon  as  you  withdraw 
your  hand,  it  rises  again,  young,  fresh, 
and  strong,  and  sets  to  work  to  do  as  it 
did  before.  Then  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  religion  which  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul 
in  a  way  which  no  other  religion  can  do. 
The  Catholic  religion  alone  can  use  with 
perfect  truth  our  Saviour's  words,  '  Come 
unto  me  all  you  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  And  I  must  add 
one  further  remark.  Latterly,  I  have  been 
very  much  struck  with  the  holiness  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  No  one  can  call  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  any  other  Pro- 
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testant  sect,  Jwly.  Such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  is  a  fair  type  of  the  sort  of 
person  who  is  most  esteemed  among  Pro- 
testants. Well,  he  is  a  kind-hearted, 
respectable,  well-educated  sort  of  man; 
but  who  could  call  him  holy?  There  are 
no  means  of  promoting  holiness  in  any  Pro- 
testant sect.  Whereas,  look  at  the  Cath- 
olic Church — look  at  her  sisters  of  charity 
— consider  the  thousands  who  give  their 
whole  lives  to  quiet  prayer  and  unnoticed 
deeds  of  love.  Then  think  of  the  wonder- 
ful doctrines  to  which  she  adheres  with 
such  rigid  fidelity.  I  cannot  conceive 
aught  more  fitted  to  help  one  to  a  holy 
life  than  the  belief  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  is  every  day 
continued  and  renewed  in  the  church  for 
the  sake  of  us  poor  sinners.  To  me,  the 
belief  that  you  can  go  day  by  day  and 
place  yourself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
bring  home  to  your  soul  the  real  sacrifice 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  join  in  the 
offering  of  that  sacrifice,  and,  as  if  you  saw 
the  very  deed  itself  on  Calvary,  implore 
the  merits  of  that  offering  to  be  daily  ap- 
plied to  yourself  and  others — this  belief 
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almost  makes  me  certain  that  the  church 
which  teaches  it  must  be  divine." 

Mr.  Watson  had  never  before  said  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  church.  He  had 
hardly  realized  to  himself  the  gradual 
change  which  had  been  taking  place  in 
his  thoughts  and  sympathies.  What  he 
now  said  came  from  his  inmost  heart ; 
but  after  he  had  spoken,  he  was  almost 
afraid  that  he  had  said  too  much.  Lean- 
ing back  upon  his  chair,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  remained  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  struggling  with  some  deep 
inward  feelings.  Mrs.  Watson  was  not 
less  overcome.  She  had  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Catholic  religion,  and  she 
had  been  brought  up  with  all  the  usual 
prejudices  against  it ;  but  she  had  a  natu- 
ral fairness  of  mind,  which  is  a  great  help 
towards  seeing  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  she  was  a  more  likely  person  to  act 
promptly  upon  a  conviction  than  her  hus- 
band. Both  kept  silence  for  some  minutes. 
Mrs.  Watson  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  she  remarked,  "  that 
you  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  Cath- 
olic sympathies.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
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understand  the  Catholic  religion  ;  1  am 
afraid  of  it,  for  I  have  heard  so  much 
against  it.  But  if  I  could  think,  dear  hus- 
band, as  you  do,  I  could  not  remain  a  nom- 
inal Protestant.'' 

Mr.  Watson  heaved  a  sigh.  "I  sometimes 
think  that  we  are  like  sheep  who  have 
wandered  from  the  fold — like  children 
who  have  lost  their  home — and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  seeking  to  bring  us  back 
again.  But " — and  here  again  he  sighed 
heavily — "  when  a  man  comes  to  my  time 
of  life,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  obliged  to 
change  his  religion.  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  a  Catholic." 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  His  wife 
did  not  attempt  to  continue  it.  But  be- 
fore they  retired  to  rest  for  the  night,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  neighbors  should  be 
allowed  to  think  and  talk  as  they  liked, 
but  that  Frederick  Wilmot  should  be  in- 
vited to  spend  his  month's  vacation  at  Mr. 
Watson's  house. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SlREDERICK  was  received  with 
the  most  genuine  hospitality  by 
his  generous  benefactor,  who  was 
delighted  to  welcome  him  under  his  roof, 
and  whose  personal  affection  for  the  child 
of  his  adoption  had  never  wavered  since 
the  day  he  first  resolved  to  befriend  him. 
Mrs.  Watson  also  gave  him  a  kind  and 
cordial  reception  ;  she  greeted  him  as  one 
of  whom  she  had  heard  much,  and  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  long  wished  to  make. 
At  first  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  new 
guest.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which, 
during  the  long  course  of  her  married  life, 
a  Catholic  had  been  received  under  her 
roof;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sympa- 
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thies  of  her  husband,  she  could  not  alto- 
gether  divest  herself  of  some  timidity  and 
shyness  of  manner.  Having"  understood 
from  Mr.  Sheepshanks  that  Catholics  did 
not  scruple  to  use  every  possible  means, 
right  or  wrong,  to  gain  converts,  she  had 
a  considerable  fear  lest  her  visitor  should 
immediately  commence  to  dispute  with 
her  on  matters  of  faith.  For  the  first 
few  days,  therefore,  after  his  arrival,  her 
manner  towards  him,  though  kind  and 
wellbred,  was  rather  cold  and  restrained. 
Frederick,  however,  was  by  no  means  a 
person  of  whom  people  could  long  be 
afraid.  Among  his  gifts  was  an  engaging 
and  attractive  manner,  which  disarmed 
fear  and  won  confidence.  He  was  natur- 
ally so  pleasant  in  conversation,  so  cheer- 
ful in  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind,  and  so 
considerate  for  those  with  whom  he  was 
staying,  that  a  week  had  not  passed  away 
before  all  traces  of  distrust  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Watson  had  completely  disappeared. 
Frederick  was  fond  of  gardening,  and 
knew  a  good  deal  about  plants  and  about 
botany.  Mrs.  Watson's  great  delight  was 
her  garden,  so  that  Frederick  was  soon 
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high  in  her  favor  in  consequence  of  the 
assistance  which  he  rendered  her  in  her 
gardening-  pursuits.  After  breakfast  they 
would  often  adjourn  to  the  greenhouse  or 
the  garden.  Frederick  would  not  only 
give  advice,  but  would  often  take  the 
spade,  weed  and  dig,  prune  the  rose-trees, 
classify  the  carnations,  and  thin  out  such 
beds  as  appeared  to  be  overcrowded. 
And  all  this  was  done,  not  only  heartily, 
but  also  naturally,  without  any  other  object 
in  view  than  that  of  simply  doing  a  kind- 
ness— a  kindness  which  was  likewise  a 
personal  pleasure,  because  his  own  tastes 
were  the  same  as  hers. 

This  was  one  reason  why  Mrs.  Wat- 
son so  soon  lost  the  fear  with  which  she 
at  first  regarded  her  young  friend's  visit; 
another  was,  because  she  found  out  that 
he  never  spoke  about  religion.  Not  that 
he  was  in  any  way  indifferent,  or  ashamed, 
or  afraid.  No  one  could  more  openly 
profess  and  practise  his  glorious  faith  in 
all  its  duties  than  Frederick  Wilmot ;  he 
had  just  taken  a  step,  from  which  he  could 
never  draw  back,  of  binding  himself  to 
the  service  of  God  for  ever;  and  in  the 
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depth  of  his  heart  he  had  no  stronger 
desire  than  the  conversion  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  all  who  belonged  to  him.  But 
Frederick's  zeal  was  too  deep  and  too 
real  to  be  wasted  in  disputes  and  contro- 
versies ;  his  own  good  sense,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  older  men  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  at  college,  had  long  since 
taught  him  not  to  be  overanxious  about 
conversions.  The  conversion  of  a  soul 
must  always  be  the  work  of  God  alone. 
"  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  may  wa- 
ter;" but  what  good  will  this  effect,  un 
less  "  God  giveth  the  increase  "  ?  "  Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  have 
labored  in  vain  who  build  it."  He  had 
seen  many  instances  of  persons  —  men 
whom  he  had  met  at  college  —  hastily 
converted,  who  held  the  faith  rather  as 
an  exercise  of  the  intellect  than  as  a  spirit 
spreading  over  the  whole  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being,  some  of  whom  had  after- 
wards lost  it  all,  through  pride,  self-will, 
and  the  want  of  discipline.  All  this  made 
him  much  more  quiet  about  the  matter  of 
conversion  than  would  be  pleasing  to 
overzealous  minds.  In  his  heart  he  be- 
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lieved  that  there  was  only  one  true  and 
infallible  way  of  converting  others,  and 
that  was  by  prayer ;  thus,  while  he  hesi- 
tated much  before  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  dispute  and  argument,  he 
prayed  long  and  steadily  for  those  in 
whose  salvation  he  felt  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

It  was  this  absence  of  any  wish  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  doctrine  with  those  whom 
he  regarded  with  so  much  personal  affec- 
tion, and  yet  differed  from  so  gravely, 
that  made  it  in  reality  more  easy  to  speak 
on  religious  topics  when  they  arose  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  conversation.  No 
sooner  did  Mrs.  Watson  feel  that  Frede- 
rick was  not  likely  to  argue  with  her  for 
argument's  sake,  than  she  took  a  pleasure 
in  asking  him  to  explain  some  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  observed,  Mr. 
Wilmot,"  commenced  Mrs.  Watson,  one 
evening  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Watson 
had  been  called  out  on  some  urgent 
business,  "  that  my  husband's  sentiments 
to\vards  your  church  have  very  much 
changed  from  what  they  once  were." 
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"  Yes,"  Frederick  answered,  "  he  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  Catholic  in  his  whole 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling-  than  he  was 
some  few  years  back;  and  it  gives  me, 
as  you  may  suppose,  the  most  sincere 
pleasure  to  observe  so  great  a  change  in 
him." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have 
looked  upon  this  change  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  what  I  now  regard  it, 
and  yet  I  could  never  myself  become  a 
Catholic." 

"  Why  so  ?  Why  should  not  you  as 
well  as  others  ?  There  are  a  great  many 
in  these  days  who  were  once  violent  Pro- 
testants, and  are  now  good  and  earnest 
Catholics." 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson, 
"  but  I  cannot  believe  some  of  your  doc- 
trines ;  for  instance,  I  often  intended  to 
speak  to  you  about  your  practice  of  pray- 
ing to  the  saints.  I  cannot  understand 
how  good  people,  as  I  now  believe  many 
Catholics  to  be,  can  defend  their  worship 
of  the  saints." 

"  The  Catholic  doctrines  and  practice 
don't  need  any  defence.  It  is  you  who, 
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properly  speaking;  are  called  on  to  de- 
fend your  departure  from  a  universal 
practice  of  the  Christian  church.  All 
the  Christian  world  (except  the  Protest- 
ants) invoke  the  aid  and  prayers  of  the 
saints.  Every  one  in  England  did  so 
until  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  You  have 
left  off  doing  so  ;  how,  then,  do  you  justify 
yourself  for  departing  so  widely  from  the 
belief  and  practice  of  Christendom  ?  " 

"  Because,"  Mrs.  Watson  answered, 
"  we  believe  it  to  be  sinful  and  idola- 
trous." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  think  it  *  sinful 
and  idolatrous'  to  ask  me  to  give  you 
some  assistance  —  to  help  you,  for  in- 
stance, in  your  garden?" 

"  The  cases  are  very  widely  different." 

"  By  no  means ;  for  no  one  can  help 
another,  even  in  mere  earthly  matters, 
without  the  help  of  God.  In  God  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  and 
from  God,  therefore,  comes  the  power  of 
helping  one  another.  It  is,  consequently, 
just  as  reasonable  to  say  that,  by  asking 
help  in  a  mere  earthly  matter,  we  are 
putting  man  in  the  place  of  God,  as  to 
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say  that,  by  asking  help  in  higher  things, 
we  are  putting  the  saints  in  the  place  of 
God." 

"  But  we  are  told  to  pray  to  God 
alone!" 

"  To  pray  means  '  to  ask — to  make  a 
request.'  Push  your  doctrine  far  enough, 
and  you  will  never  ask  your  neighbor  to 
do  you  a  service,  nor  a  friend  to  give  you 
help.  In  times  of  trouble  or  reverse, 
have  you  never  asked  those  about  you  to 
pray  to  God  for  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

"  Then,  if  you  ask  sinners  upon  earth 
to  pray  for  you,  how  unreasonable  not  to 
ask  the  saints  in  heaven ! " 

"  But  how  can  we  ask  those  who  are 
dead  and  gone?" 

"  The  holy  saints,  dear  Mrs.  Watson, 
are  not  dead.  What  is  life,  if  theirs  be 
not  life  ?  Their  bodies  are,  no  doubt, 
dead  in  the  grave,  but  their  souls  live 
with  him  in  whom  is  life  and  light  for 
evermore.  Theirs  is  a  perfect  life,  ours 
imperfect  —  it  is  so  brief,  passing,  and 
clouded.  Then  man  begins  to  live  really 
when  he  enters  once  for  all  into  the  very 
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presence  of  God.  Life  on  earth  is  but  a 
living-  death  in  comparison  with  the 
bright,  joyous  life  of  the  saints  above. 
They  live  in  God — in  God  they  see  us — 
they  know  us — they  are  with  us — they 
hear  us — they  have  sympathy  for  us  ;  it 
would,  therefore,  be  as  unnatural  in  us 
not  to  ask  their  help  and  their  prayers 
before  God,  as  it  would  be  impossible  on 
their  part  not  to  give  us  their  aid  and  as- 
sistance." 

"  You  put  the  doctrine  in  a  light  that 
has  never  struck  me  before.  But  still, 
you  must  know  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  command  us  to  pray  to  the  saints." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  formal  command  in  the  Scriptures. 
You  Protestants  lay  great  stress  on  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  yet  there  is 
no  command  in  Scripture  to  observe 
Sunday.  The  command  is,  to  observe 
Saturday,  which  you  do  not  keep.  But 
still,  if  you  will  read  the  Scriptures  care- 
fully, you  will  see  the  power  and  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  before  God  most 
plainly  indicated — for  instance,  we  often 
find  in  them  such  expressions  as  '  for  thy 
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servant  David's  sake,'  '  Lord,  remember 
David  and  all  his  meekness.  For  thy 
servant  David's  sake,  turn  not  away  the 
face  of  thine  anointed.'  We  have  here  an 
inspired  prayer,  in  which  we  ask  God, 
for  David's  sake,  not  to  turn  away  from 
us  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
Catholic  Church  adopts  this  prayer  as 
her  model  as  often  as  she  asks  God  to 
grant  us  any  grace  or  favor  for  the 
merits  and  intercession — that  is,  for  tJie 
sake — of  any  particular  saint." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  never  observed 
that  prayer  before.  Its  likeness  to  a 
Catholic  collect  is  very  remarkable." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  continued  Frede- 
rick, "that  if  Protestants  were  really  in 
the  communion  of  saints,  they  could  make 
no  difficulty  about  praying  to  them. 
They  don't  object  to  ask  the  prayers  of 
the  men  and  women  about  them.  Now, 
if  they  felt  that  the  saints  above  and 
those  on  earth  were  living  portions  of 
the  same  body,  they  would  feel  that  the 
saints  were  about  them  and  with  them ; 
consequently,  they  would  naturally  ask 
their  prayers  with  God.  But  they  feel 
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that  the  saints  are  away  from  them — 
they  are  not  parts  of  the  same  living 
body  ;  hence  they  cannot  ask  the  pray- 
ers of  those  who  are  absent  and  distant 
from  them.  It  is  otherwise  with  Catho- 
lics— they  are  in  the  communion  of 
saints.  They  know  themselves  with  the 
blessed  in  heaven  to  be  part  of  the  same 
living  church  ;  and  hence  they  naturally 
ask  their  prayers  as  of  persons  who  are 
near  them,  and  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, inasmuch  as  the  saints  are  God's 
peculiar  friends,  live  in  his  very  pre- 
sence, and  have  more  power  with  him 
than  any  one  on  earth  can  have." 

And   so   ended   their  conversation  on 
prayers  to  the  saints. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


JHE  following-  Sunday  evening, 
Mrs.  Watson  again  introduced 
the  subject  of  sacred  doctrines. 
Mr.  Watson  was  present,  and  occasion- 
ally took  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  You  should  have  heard  our  minister's 
sermon  this  morning,  Mr.  Wilmot;  it 
might  have  opened  your  eyes  to  the 
errors  of  your  religion." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  see  what  don't 
exist,"  Frederick  replied  with  a  smile. 
"  Since  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  err, 
it  can  have  no  errors  ;  and  I  therefore 
fear  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks's  eloquence 
would  have  been  lost  upon  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  I  was  not  pre- 
sent," interrupted  Mr.  Watson ;  "  Sheep- 
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shanks  is  much  too  mad  and  violent  to 
please  me.  He  is  one  of  the  most  igno- 
rant fellows  I  ever  met  with." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  much  too  severe/' 
answered  his  wife.  "  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
is  very  kind  to  the  poor ;  but  certainly 
this  morning  he  seemed  to  me  to  speak 
very  strongly  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  he  says  it  is  so  presumptuous  for 
the  priests  to  claim  the  power  to  forgive 
sins." 

"  But,"  inquired  Frederick,  "  did  he 
give  you  any  reasons  for  so  strong  an 
opinion?" 

"  More  than  I  can  well  remember. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  a  man 
cannot  forgive  sins,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  wrong  in  the  priests  to  claim  such  a 
power." 

"  Of  course,  you  saw  at  once  how  con- 
trary his  argument  was  to  reason  and  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  was  professing 
to  expound?" 

"  No ;  I  confess  he  seemed  to  me  to 
say  what  was  quite,  right ;  for  how  can  a 
man  forgive  sins  ?" 

"  By  doing  what  God  tells  him  to  do. 
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it  all  depends  on  whether  he  received 
authority  from  God  to  do  so,  or  not.  No 
mere  man  can  forgive  sins  by  his  own  au- 
thority, apart  from  the  authority  of  God. 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  must  be  very  ignorant 
indeed  if  he  thinks  that  the  priests  of  the 
church  claim  to  forgive  sins  by  their 
own  virtue  and  power ;  they  are  the  ap- 
pointed agents,  ambassadors,  vicegerents 
of  God,  and  they  forgive  sins  because 
God  gave  them  authority  to  do  so  in  his 
name,  and  placed  them  in  his  church  for 
this  purpose,  amongst  others." 

"  But  Mr.  Sheepshanks  says  that,  as 
they  need  forgiveness  themselves,  they 
cannot  forgive  others." 

"  This  is  strange  doctrine,"  rejoined 
Frederick.  "  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  were  men,  and  I  suppose  they 
also  needed  forgiveness  for  themselves. 
Will  your  minister  deny  that  God  gave 
them  power  to  forgive  sins  ?" 

"  I  suppose  he  would ;  at  least,  he 
must  deny  it,  if  he  wishes  to  be  consis- 
tent." ,:  .^:. 

"  But  the  evidence  of  the  very  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  professes  to  respect,  is 
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too  clear  upon  this  point  to  allow  of  any 
denial.  It  was  to  St.  Peter,  a  mere  man, 
and  one,  too,  who  needed  pardon  for 
himself,  that  our  Lord  said,  '  I  will  give 
to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  hea- 
ven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  hea- 
ven.' Our  Lord  could  not  have  given 
greater  power  to  St.  Peter  than  he  does 
in  these  words.  He  gives  him  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that  he  may 
open  and  shut  the  doors  of  that  kingdom 
according  as  he  may  think  fit.  And  Jesus 
promises  to  ratify  in  heaven  whatever 
Peter  does  upon  earth :  if  he  bind  on 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  if  he 
loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 
In  other  words,  God  gave  to  a  man  the 
power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven, 
and  he  promised  to  do  in  heaven  what- 
ever that  man  should  do  upon  earth." 

"  I  think,"  interposed  Mr.  Watson, 
"that  what  you  say  answers  the  argu- 
ment that  man  cannot  forgive  sin.  St. 
Peter  was  a  man,  and  God  gave  him  this 
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authority  in  the  very  highest  degree  ;  and 
surely  what  God  gave  to  one  man  he  may 
give  to  his  successor." 

"  Certainly,  the  whole  question  only 
concerns  a  matter  of  fact.  Did  the 
Almighty  intrust  to  man  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  in  his  name  and  by  his  au- 
thority? Now,  surely  the  apostles  were 
men;  they  were  liable  to  sin  as  we  are; 
yet  our  Lord  breathed  upon  them,  and 
said,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven 
them ;  and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain, 
they  are  retained.' " 

"  But,"  suggested  Mrs.  Watson,  "  the 
apostles  are  a  peculiar  instance  ;  and  what 
our  Lord  gave  to  them,  he  may  not  have 
given  to  others." 

"  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  he  gave 
the  apostles  power  to  forgive  sins  proves 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  forgive  sins, 
if  God  gives  him  the  authority.  And  this 
is  what  your  minister  denies  when  he 
says  that  a  priest  cannot  forgive  sin 
because  he  is  a  man." 

"  Forgetting,  too,"  added  Mr.  Watson, 
"  that  he  is  but  repeating  the  old  objec- 
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tion  of  the  Jews  against  our  Saviour  him- 
self." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  wife. 

"  Open  your  Bible,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "  at  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  read  what  follows :  *  And 
they  came  to  him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the 
palsy,  who  was  carried  by  four.  And 
when  they  could  not  offer  him  unto  him 
for  the  multitude,  they  uncovered  the 
roof  where  he  was;  and  opening  it,  they 
let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy  lay.  And  when  Jesus  had  seen 
their  faith,  he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the 
palsy,  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
And  there  were  some  of  the  Scribes 
sitting  there  and  thinking  in  their  hearts, 
Why  doth  this  man  speak  thus?  he  blas- 
phemeth.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only  ? '  Now,  is  not  this  the  common  Pro- 
testant objection  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Frederick,  "  that 
unbelief  in  all  ages  is  much  the  same  in  its 
mental  aspect.  Those  Scribes  could  not 
believe  that  our  Saviour  could  forgive  sins 
by  his  own  authority,  because  he  was 
man ;  and  the  Protestants  cannot  believe 
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that  the  priests  of  the  church  can  forgive 
sins  by  God's  authority  and  commission, 
because  they  are  men.  The  objection  is 
old  enough,  but  is  an  absurd  one.  If  God 
gave  them  the  power,  then  they  have  it, 
and  are  bound  to  exercise  it." 

"  But,"  asked  Mrs.  Watson,  "  did  God 
give  them  the  power?  " 

"  Have  I  not  repeated  to  you,"  Fred- 
erick answered,  "  the  very  words  in  which 
this  power  was  conferred :  '  Whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ; 
and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are 
retained '  ?  " 

"These  words  were  addressed  only  to 
the  apostles." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  to  the  apostles,  as  the 
first  bishops  and  priests  of  the  church. 
But  those  words  were  not  intended  to 
convey  a  merely  personal  gift  to  the 
apostles;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  all  men 
that  God  gave  the  power  to  forgive  sin 
to  his  apostles,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
those  only  who  lived  while  the  apostles 
were  alive  on  earth.  What,  therefore, 
was  given  to  the  apostles  was  given  for 
all  time  and  all  ages.  They  themselves 
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could  not  always  live  upon  earth,  and 
hence  the  powers  and  the  gifts  granted  to 
them  were  necessarily  intended  to  be 
handed  on  to  those  who  were  to  come 
into  their  places — that  is,  to  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  church.  Therefore, 
since  they  were  granted  authority  to  for- 
give sin,  and  since  this  authority  was 
given  for  the  sake  of  all  sinners,  at  all 
times,  who  should  desire  to  forsake  their 
sins,  it  follows  that  this  authority  to  for- 
give sins  is  inherited  by  the  bishops  and 
priests  who  have  succeeded  the  apostles, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  inherited 
their  right  to  teach,  to  baptize,  and  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

"  To  my  mind  this  is  quite  clear," 
added  Mr.  Watson  ;  "  otherwise  it  would 
follow  that  our  Lord  only  intended  his 
church,  with  all  its  gifts  and  powers,  to 
last  so  long  as  the  apostles  were  alive  on 
earth.  And  I  don't  think  that  even  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  will  hold  this  opinion." 

"  He  holds  very  various  opinions,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Watson,  hardly  knowing  what 
answer  to  make. 
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11  But,"  added  Frederick,  "  as  I  look  at 
all  these  questions  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view,  it  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  might  receive 
such  benefit  and  such  happiness  from  the 
gifts  of  God,  which  they  forfeit  because 
of  their  unbelief." 

"  What  can  they  do  if  they  do  not 
believe?  " 

"  Their  unbelief  cannot  alter  truth  and 
fact.  If  you  choose  to  disbelieve  the  ex- 
istence of  Australia  as  a  part  of  the  world, 
it  would  still  continue  to  exist,  however 
much  you  might  deny  its  existence. 
And  so  the  sacrament  of  penance  and 
the  power  to  forgive  sin  are  real  gifts 
actually  committed  to  the  care  of  men 
living  on  the  earth,  however  numerous 
may  be  the  numbers  of  those  who  choose 
to  deny  these  gifts.  All  they  gain  by 
their  denial  is  the  loss  of  the  blessings 
they  might  have  secured  for  themselves." 

"  God  will  not  be  angry  with  them  for 
not  making  use  of  gifts  which  they  do 
not  believe  to  exist." 

"  Certainly  he  will  be  angry  with  them, 
unless  they  can  show  that  they  did  their 
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best  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  yet  failed 
because  they  had  no  means  of  doing*  so." 

"  But  this  is  the  case  with  great  num- 
bers." 

"  It  may  be  the  case  in  a  heathen  land, 
but  not  in  such  a  country  as  this.  Is' not 
the  Catholic  Church  everywhere?  Is  it 
not  constantly  spoken  about  in  all  socie- 
ties ?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  inquiring 
from  priests  and  other  Catholics  about 
the  doctrines  of  our  religion?  Are  not 
men  bound  to  pray,  and  to  search  dili- 
gently, that  they  may  find  the  truth? 
And  did  God  ever  hold  it  back  from  those 
who  sought  it  honestly  ?  No,  my  dear, 
kind  friends,  I  fear  that  many  will  have  to 
answer  for  having  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  gifts  of  God  without  ever  seeking  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  that  not  because  they 
had  no  means  of  finding  out  the  truth,  but 
because  they  did  not  care  to  find  it  out. 
'  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.'  If 
people  really  wished  to  find  out  what  is 
true,  they  could  easily  do  so.  But,  alas ! 
there  is  nothing  which  men  care  so  little 
about  as  the  saving  of  their  souls." 

No  more  was  said.     Frederick  soon  re- 
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tired  for  the  night,  and  so  did  Mr.  Watson 
and  his  wife.  But  they  could  not  easily 
compose  themselves  to  sleep  ;  they  felt 
the  force  of  all  that  Frederick  had  said. 
It  had  been  uttered  very  gently,  but  very 
seriously,  and  it  had  done  its  work.  They 
both  felt  that  the  Catholic  religion  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  if  it  spoke 
(as  they  began  to  see  that  it  did  speak)  with 
the  authority  of  God,  they  saw  very  clear- 
ly that  it  would  go  ill  with  them  if  they 
refused  to  hearken  to  it.  So  they  slept 
little  all  that  night.  They  rose  in  the 
morning  with  many  anxious  thoughts,  and 
they  spent  a  longer  time  than  usual  in 
pious  reading  and  prayer.  The  conver- 
sation was  not  renewed.  A  few  days 
passed  over,  and  everything  went  on  as 
before.  Their  minds  seemed  to  be  at  rest 
again,  and  neither  Mr.  Watson  nor  his 
wife  had  at  that  time  any  real  intention  of 
ceasing  to  be  protestants. 


CHAPTER    X. 


FREDERICK'S  visit  increased  his 
attachment  to  his  kind  and  gen- 
erous friends.  He  had  many 
opportunities  of  closely  observing  their 
characters,  and  all  he  saw  tended  to, in- 
crease his  esteem  and  regard.  They  had 
so  much  real  goodness  of  heart,  such  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  of  manner,  such  gen- 
uine good-breeding,  that  he  felt  towards 
them  much  as  our  Blessed  Saviour  felt  to- 
wards the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  whom 
he  "  loved."  There  was  only  one  thing 
wanted  to  give  their  minds  and  hearts  a 
higher  aim,  and  to  make  them  in  all  re- 
spects what  a  Christian  man  and  wife 
ought  to  be — they  needed  the  gift  of  the 
true  faith.  The  want  was  evident,  and  to 
Frederick  was  almost  painful.  This  one 
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defect — the  absence  of  the  Catholic  faith 
— spoilt  all  the  rest ;  for  it  lowered  and 
made  merely  earthly  what  might  other- 
wise have  had  the  advantage  and  the  merit 
of  a  supernatural  motive.  And  as  he 
keenly  saw  and  felt  the  want,  he  prajed 
the  more  earnestly  that  it  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

Frederick  enjoyed  the  visit  to  his  friends 
very  much  ;  and  }ret  when  it  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  had  returned  to  his  quiet  little 
cell  in  the  college,  he  felt  as  those  only 
have  felt  who,  after  having  been  tossed 
hither  and  thither  upon  the  angry  billows 
of  life,  find  themselves  once  more  at  home. 
So,  when  he  got  back  again  to  his  room 
-in  college,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  never  wish 
to  leave  it  again.  He  was  amongst  his 
old  books,  and  he  had  got  back  again  to 
his  retired  nook  in  the  chapel,  and  he  once 
more  greeted  his  college  companions — 
the  friends  ot  many  years  ;  and  with  plea- 
sure he  almost  drank  in  the  peace  and 
calmness  that  reigned  round  the  old  place, 
and  which  to  him  was  far  more  pleasant 
and  attractive  than  all  that  the  mere  world 
could  offer  him. 
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The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  very 
diligent  study  ;  and  when  they  had  passed 
away,  the  day  at  length  dawned  for  the 
sake  of  which  all  his  long  course  of  train- 
ing and  preparation  had  been  undergone. 
On  Easter-eve  Frederick  was  ordained  a 
priest.  He  received  at  the  hands  of  the 

good  Bishop  of that  awful  dignity, 

which  even  angels  might  tremble  to  as- 
sume. He  was  made  a  priest  for  ever. 
Whatever  his  future  life  might  be — wheth- 
er good  or  bad,  holy  or  unholy,  acting  up 
to  the  grace  and  gifts  of  God,  or  trampling 
them  under  his  feet — he  would  still  be  a 
priest.  He  could  never  destroy  or  re- 
move the  character  which  his  ordination 
had  stamped  for  ever  upon  his  soul.  He 
was  brought  nearer  to  Christ,  and  made 
more  like  Christ  in  his  inmost  soul,  than 
other  men.  Could  God  have  done  more 
for  him  than  make  him  share  his  own 
office  and  his  own  dignity  ?  Frederick 
felt,  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  to  return 
thanks,  that  God  could  not  have  given  him 
a  more  gracious  proof  of  his  special  ten- 
derness and  love  ;  and  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart  he  promised  and  vowed  that  no 
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temptation  should  ever  separate  him  from 
God,  and  that  he  would  be  true,  constant, 
and  faithful  in  all  things  to  him  who  had 
showed  him  such  wonderful  mercy. 

The  following  Easter-day  he  said  his 
first  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  his  college.  It 
was  a  day  of  special  rejoicing.  Every  one 
connected  with  the  college  assisted  at  the 
Mass.  Mr.  Watson  was  also  present. 
He  had  been  specially  invited ;  and,  al- 
though still  a  Protestant,  no  one  took  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  than  he  did.  Frederick  oifered 
the  Mass  for  the  conversion  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  But  I  cannot  describe 
what  he  felt  on  this  long-looked-for  day. 
The  happiness  of  that  morning  was  great- 
er than  anything  he  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced. His  heart  seemed  bounding  and 
leaping  within  him  through  joy.  When 
he  commenced  to  say  Mass,  he  appeared 
to  be  carried  along  as  if  by  some  unseen 
agent.  The  moments  passed  too  speedily 
while  he  was  offering  the  mighty  sacrifice ; 
he  would  willingly  have  lingered,  but  he 
could  not.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  words 
were  spoken  which  changed  bread  into  the 
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body  of  Christ,  and  wine  into  his  blood : 
and  Frederick  alone  and  by  himself  had, 
for  the  first  time,  called  God  down  from 
heaven,  and  held  him  a  willing  captive  in 
his  hands ! 

After  Mass  he  made  his  thanksgiving. 
This  also  was  unlike  anything  he  had  done 
before.  The  prayers  which  he  usually 
said  after  communion  all  seemed  unsuited 
to  the  occasion.  He  tried  to  use  other 
prayers,  but  the  words  did  not  come  nat- 
urally or  easily  to  his  mind.  In  fact,  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  allow  him  to  speak. 
He  remained  long  on  his  knees  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  but  all  he  could  utter 
during  that  time  was  the  verse  from  the 
Psalms  which  occurs  in  the  Mass  itself: 
"  Quid  rctribuam  Domino  pro  omnibus  quce 
rctribiiit  mihi?" — "  What  shall  I  give  back 
unto  the  Lord  in  return  for  all  that  he 
hath  given  to  me?" 

The  Mass  and  its  thanksgiving  over,  all' 
hastened  to  offer  their  congratulations 
and  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  young  priest. 
Mr.  Watson  advanced  with  the  rest.  He 
now  understood  what  the  Mass  was ;  and 
he  now  comprehended  the  reason  why 
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Frederick  had  long,  long  ago  so  earnestly 
wished  to  be  a  priest.  The  old  man's 
heart  was  full,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
allow  the  tears  to  be  seen  in  his  eyes. 
"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart."  'Frederick  threw  himself 
into  his  arms,  and — there  is  a  language  in 
affection  and  gratitude  which  does  not 
need  words. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

|N  the  north  of  England  our  young 
friend  is  working  hard  as  a  mis- 
sionary priest.  He  is  attached  to  a 
very  populous  mission,  and,  residing  in  the 
same  house  with  other  priests,  older  than 
himself,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  their  as- 
sistance and  experience.  He  is  the  same 
cheerful,  pleasant  friend  and  companion 
that  he  always  was.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  oblige ;  no  one  more  unselfish. 
Whatever  help  he  can  render  to  others,  he 
does  it  without  a  moment's  thought  of  his 
own  ease  and  comfort.  The  poor  love 
him  as  their  best  friend.  He  is  always 
gentle  with  them,  and  considerate ;  and 
many  hours  of  the  week  he  devotes  to 
visiting  them  from  house  to  house.  The 
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exercise  of  his  sacred  office  itself  exposes 
him  to  dangers  and  temptations,  such  as 
in  the  quiet  of  his  college  he  never  thought 
of;  but  the  purity  and  innocence  of  a 
whole  life,  joined  with  steady  habits  of 
prayer,  distrust  of  self,  and  watchfulness, 
are,  with  God's  blessing,  his  safety  and 
protection,  in  the  midst  of  trials  which 
otherwise  might  prove  his  ruin.  Daily, 
as  he  offers  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  he  heartily 
renews  his  first  vows ;  and  daily,  as  he 
thanks  Jesus  for  permitting  him  to  feed 
upon  his  body  and  blood,  he  renews  the 
thanksgiving  of  his  first  Mass :  "  What 
shall  I  give  back  unto  the  Lord  in  return 
for  all  that,  he  hath  given  to  me?" 

Frederick  had  not  been  more  than  two 
years  on  the  mission,  before  a  singular 
circumstance  occurred  to  him,  which  is 
not  without  parallel  in  the  lives  of  mission- 
ary priests.  Late  one  night  in  November, 

the  senior  priest  of was  called  on  to 

go  immediately  to  visit  a  dying  man,  who 
had  lately  come  to  lodge  in  a  lane  not  far 
from  the  Catholic  chapel.  It  happened 

that  Mr. was  ill  that  day,  and  unable 

to  leave  his  bed,  he  therefore  asked  Fred- 
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erick  to  go  in  his  stead.  The  young 
priest,  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
the  holy  oil,  was  soon  at  the  sick  man's 
door.  It  was  a  wretched  hovel  where 
the  man  was  lodging,  a  large  half-dilapi- 
dated house,  each  room  of  which  was 
occupied  by  two,  and  sometimes  by  more 
than  two,  families.  Through  much  filth 
and  dirt,  Frederick  with  difficulty  made 
his  way  up  to  the  garret  of  the  house. 
There,  in  a  low  room  just  under  the 
roof,  he  saw  a  sight  which  he  never  for- 
got for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  miserable  creatures, 
some  of  them  more  than  half-drunk.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  on  the  bare  floor, 
lay  a  young  man  in  his  last  agony.  An 
old  woman  was  rubbing  his  hands,  while 
a  younger  one,  herself  the  picture  of  ill- 
health  and  misery,  was  supporting  the 
head  of  the  dying  man  on  her  lap. 

"  Oh !  then,  I  am  glad  that  your  rever- 
ence is  come  at  last,"  cried  the  young 
man's  mother;  "  though  I  almost  fear  it 
is  too  late.  I  doubt  if  the  life  is  yet  in 
him." 

Frederick  knelt  down  beside  the  sick 
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man,  and  whispered  a  few  words  into  his 
ear.  The  sufferer  could  neither  hear  nor 
understand  them.  His  wife  slightly 
moved  his  head,  and  the  cold  glassy  eyes 
and  the  livid  face  of  the  dying  man  were 
more  clearly  discernible  than  they  had 
been  before,  for  the  room  was  lighted  by 
a  solitary  rushlight.  Frederick  looked 
very  carefully  at  the  man's  features.  He 
thought  they  were  familiar  -to  him,  yet  he 
could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen 
him  before.  He  asked  the  man's  name, 
and,  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  found 
himself  ministering  at  the  deathbed  of 
David  Green,  whom  when  a  boy  he  had 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave.  Alas !  he 
could  do  little  for  him.  He  had  hardi 
time  to  give  a  hurried  absolution  ere 
was  extinct. 

Gloomy  David's  history  is  soon  told. 
The  world  had  never  prospered  with  him 
after  he  left  school.  He  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter,  and  might  have 
done  well,  were  it  not  for  his  indolent 
and  selfish  habits.  These  were  his  ruin. 
They  led  him  to  neglect  work,  and  to 
attach  himself  to  low  company.  He 
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married  while  he  was  still  an  apprentice, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends, 
and  as  he  really  cared  for  no  one  except 
himself,  he  led  his  poor  wife  a  most 
miserable  life.  Idleness  and  profligacy 
brought  him  to  want  and  starvation ; 
these  induced  sickness  and  disease ;  and 
the  end  was  the  miserable  death  which 
Frederick  was  called  to  witness. 

If  our  young  friend  has  had  his  trials, 
he  has  also  had  his  consolations.  It  is  not 
long  since  Mr.  Watson  and  his  wife  have 
been  taken  into  the  church.  They  have 
sold  their  house  at  Walton,  and  have 
purchased  one  in  the  country,  near  the 
town  in  which  Frederick's  mission  is 
situated.  Although  they  are  not  able  to 
mm  about  much,  still  they  do  good  service 
for  God  and  his  church.  They  assist  in 
every  holy  work,  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  instructing  the  ignor- 
ant. They  are  well  stricken  in  years,  and 
the  time  of  their  own  departure  cannot 
be  far  distant ;  yet  the  faith  of  the  church 
and  its  holy  sacraments  are  their  sweetest 
support  and  consolation.  There  is  not  a 
happier  couple  in  all  England,  nor  more 
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gentle  and  tender-hearted.  A  great 
weight  has  been  removed  from  their 
hearts,  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  reward 
the  benevolence  of  the  past  by  the  most 
blessed  peace  of  mind.  Mr.  Watson 
maintains  that  he  is  thirty  years  younger 
than  he  was  in  his  Protestant  days ;  and 
the  tears  involuntarily  come  to  his  eves 
when,  reflecting  on  all  the  patience  with 
which  God  waited  for  his  conversion,  he 
repeats  the  words  of  the  royal  prophet : 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul; 

"  And  let  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his 
holy  name. 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ; 

"  And  never  forget  all  he  hath  done  for 
thee. 

"  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  iniquities ; 

"  Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  ; 

"  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion; 

"  Who  crowneth  thee  with  mercy  and 
compassion ; 

"  Who  satisfieth  thy  desire  with  good 
things ; 

"  Thy  youth  shall  be  renewed  like  the 
eagle's." 


A  PAINTING  AND  ITS  MISSION. 


KIND  priest,  at  whose  house  I 
was  a  happy  guest,  told  me  the 
following  history,  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  theory,  that  the  fine  arts  have 
a  wide  and  saving  influence  over  men's 
minds,  and  that,  when  rightfully  directed, 
become  great  helpers  in  the  good 
e.  My  friend  dwelt  on  the  rightness 
aim  ;  for,  without  this,  art  is  a  danger- 
ous land,  in  which  thousands  have  been 
robbed  of  precious  gifts.  Faith,  loveliness, 
purity — all  must  guide  the  artist  if  he 
wish  to  escape  perils  and  be  of  true  ser- 
vice in  raising  public  taste  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  Wayfarer  at  the  Green  Dra- 
gon, detailed  to  me  by  another  friend.  I 
will  not  interpose  any  remarks  of  mine 
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o-.vn  in  the  recital,  but  will  give  you  the 
history 'just  as  my  reverend  host  told  it 
to  me. 


II. 

My  friend  began  thus  : 

That  painting  which  you  see  hanging 
over  my  mantel-shelf  is  one  of  my  most 
precious  treasures  ;  I  would  not  part  with 
it  for  any  money.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is 
most  simple  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  a  man 
who  possessed  great  genius,  but  wrho  had 
little  leisure  to  bestow  on  this  picture  any 
of  the  higher  finish ;  and  yet  this  simple 
production  has  fulfilled  a  mission — it  has 
won  a  soul  to  Almighty  God — a  soul 
whom  I  most  feared.  But  I  must  no 
ticipate.  Many  years  ago,  I  came  to 
new  country  mission  at  Fairfield,  a  small 
village  in  the  north.  It  Avas  a  lonely  spot, 
nestling  in  a  valley  abound  which  high 
hills  towered.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  its  position.  In  the  fine 
summer  days,  men  came  from  afar  to  en- 
joy the  scenery  and  to  fish  in  our  river. 
My  flock  was  not  large,  and  so  I  had  time 
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for  long  rambles  over  the  moors,  as  well 
as  for  plenty  of  study.  I  was  also  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  one  family  in  whose 
circle  I  always  was  kindly  welcomed 
whenever  I  felt  inclined  for  social  chat. 

This  was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elliot,  who 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  Fairneld.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  man  of  position  in 
the  village — a  kind  of  gentleman-farmer; 
but,  after  his  death,  his  affairs  did  not 
turn  out  so  well,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  left  the 
large  house  on  the  moor  and  came  to 
settle  in  a  nice  cottage,  where  she  was 
spending  her  fast  declining  years,  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  two  loving  children — 
Ellen  and  Rupert.  It  was  a  most  happy 

me.  Ellen  was  a  fine  young  woman, 
ingly  handsome,  and  highly  gifted 
i  talent.  Her  mind  had  been  formed 
by  a  sisterhood,  in  whose  community  she 
hoped  to  become  a  novice  when  her 
mother  should  no  longer  require  her  ser- 
vices ;  but  she  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
world  as  long  as  her  mother  lived — and 
beautifully  did  she  keep  this  resolve,  lay- 
ing, in  all  humility  and  self-denial,  the 
foundation  of  that  sublime  vocation  which 
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she  is  now  following  out  in  her  dear  con- 
vent home. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  Rupert 
was  a  great  invalid,  suffering  from  spinal 
disease,  the  result  of  a  severe  accident  in 
early  youth.  To  employ  himself,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  painting,  and  soon  he 
gave  signs  that  he  possessed  genius.  A 
kind  gentleman  one  summer  came  to 
Fairfield,  and  grew  intimate  with  the 
Elliots  ;  he  saw  some  of  Rupert's  earlier 
works,  with  which  he  was  so  pleased  that 
he  sent  the  young  artist  some  old  paint- 
ings to  copy.  As  may  be  imagined,  Ru- 
pert was  only  too  proud  and  happy  to 
bring  his  little  into  the  family  purse, 
which  was  by  no  means  over- furnish e< 

Thus,  with  this  good  family,  the 
passed  in  calm  peacefulness ;  their  vir 
ous  example  did  much  to  urge  on  others 
of  my  flock,  who,  alas !  were  not  very  at- 
tentive in  their  religious  duties ;  and  to 
the  piety  of  this  family  we  owe  some 
striking  conversions.  Servant  girls  en- 
tered Mrs.  Elliot's  service  Protestants, 
but  soon  they  came  to  me  for  instruction. 
One  I  remember  spoke  thus  : — 
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"Oh!  sir,  your  religion  must  be  true, 
for  I  find  my  missus,  and  Miss  Ellen,  and 
Mr.  Rupert  so  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. They  never  seem  put  out,  but  are 
so  kind  to  me.  If  I  do  things  a  little 
awkward,  Mrs.  Elliot  says :  '  Nanny,  my 
child,  you  must  not  do  so  again.  I 
always  have  the  work  done  in  this  way.' 
And  then  she  shows  me  her  way.  How 
different  from  my  last  place !  Do  what  I 
would,  I  could  not  please  them  ;  it  was 
all  scolding  and  jarring  from  morning  to 
night.'' 

Nanny  proved  a  good  girl,  and  has 
since  done  very  well. 

in. 

soon  found  that  Mrs.  Elliot  had  an- 
other son,  a  wanderer,  of  whom  she  had 
not  heard  for  years.  Yes,  Robert  Elliot 
had  ever  been  a  wild,  scheming  youth  ;  he 
could  settle  to  nothing  at  home,  and  so  his 
father  helped  him  to  emigrate,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  far  wilds  of  Australia.  At 
first  there  were  letters  by  every  mail,  and 
the  tone  of  those  letters  was  hopeful  and 
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exultant.  Robert  wrote  that  he  was 
doing  so  well ;  he  was  making  money  at 
every  turn.  He  farmed,  he  mined,  he 
speculated — and  all  proved  so  lucrative. 
What  promise  for  the  future !  Would 
they  all  leave  Fairfield  and  share  his 
home  ?  But  the  old  people  somehow  felt 
little  confidence  in  these  visions,  and  so 
they  elected  to  stay  in  England.  In  this 
they  acted  a  wise  part ;  for  soon  all  was 
changed. 

By  degrees  the  letters  were  less  fre- 
quent, and  more  reserved.  Then,  just  as 
Mr.  Elliot  was  lying  dead  in  the  old 
house  on  the  moor,  the  poor,  sorrowing 
widow  received  a  long,  piteous  letter 
from  Robert.  His  plans  were  crushed^ 
the  farm,  the  mines,  the  speculations— ^M 
had  failed.  He  had  married  a  wife  onr^ 
to  see  her  pine  away  in  a  noisome  jungle. 
Then  came  a  request  for  money ;  he  dare 
not  write  to  his  father ;  would  she,  his 
kind  mother,  intercede  for  him  ?  For 
this  there  was  no  occasion.  The  just, 
righteous,  but  maybe  over-stern  father, 
was  sleeping  the  long,  long  sleep  of  death, 
not  to  be  awakened  on  this  earth.  The 
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good  old  man  had  spent  so  much  on 
Robert  that  he  could  leave  very  little  to 
the  others.  Still,  out  of  this  little,  Mrs. 
Elliot  and  her  two  children  contrived  to 
send  a  few  hundreds  to  the  absent  one. 
There  was,  of  course,  much  pinching  and 
scraping  in  the  house  at  Fairfield  ;  many 
comforts  were  given  up,  many  articles 
necessary  for  adorning  their  new  home 
had  to  be  left  unbought ;  but  these  sac- 
rifices were  made  with  alacrity.  Another 
letter  came,  full  of  thanks,  and  hopes  that 
even  yet  the  writer  might  realize  his  gol- 
den visions. 

Since  this,  Mrs.  Elliot  had  learnt  noth- 
ing regarding  her  son ;  she  knew  not 
^thether  he  was  living.  Each  day  she 
watched  for  the  postman,  but  no  Austra- 
lian letter  came  to  gladden  the  mother's 
heart.  She  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
lost  one  -would  return  to  Fairrield,  and 
she  prayed  that,  if  God  so  willed,  a  re- 
union might  be  granted  her  before  she 
left  this  earth  of  exile. 
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ONE  day  in  August,  I  was  returning 
from  our  little  station,  whither  I  had 
taken  some  friends ;  I  was  sauntering 
down  the  quiet  road,  and  was  gazing  ad- 
miringly at  the  scene  of  rural  beauty 
which  lay  around  me,  when  a  stranger,  a 
short,  dark-looking  man,  with  a  carpet- 
bag, accosted  me  thus : 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  are  a  priest ;  can  you 
tell  me  how  Mrs.  Elliot  and  her  family 
are  going  on  ?" 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Elliot  very  well ;  she 
lives  in  a  cottage  at  the  end  of  Fairfield. 
I  will  walk  with  you  as  far." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  from  Australia, 
and  am  come  home  to  die.  I  came  to 
London  and  saw  a  first-rate  doctor,  who 
told  me  how  my  health  was  ruined,  and 
how  little  chance  I  had  of  a  cure.  Sir, 
it  is  a  bitter  pill.  I  meant  to  return  to 
this  place  a  rich  man,  and  here  I  am  a 
wretched,  broken-down  pauper,  only 
come  back  to  be  a  burden  on  my  poor 
mother,  who  I  fear  is  anything  but  rich." 

I    guessed    the    speaker   was    Robert 
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Elliot,  and  so,  calming  his  excitement,  I 
led  him  to  my  house,  and  there  persuaded 
him  first  to  dine,  and  then  to  recline  on 
the  sofa  whilst  I  went  to  apprise  Mrs. 
Elliot  of  the  new  arrival.  I  tried  to  act 
with  prudence,  and  so  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  Ellen  and  her  brother 
into  the  garden,  and  there  I  consulted 
with  them  how  best  we  could  break  the 
tidings  to  their  mother.  They  entrusted 
this  commission  to  me,  whilst  they  busied 
themselves  in  arranging  everything  for 
their  newly  arrived  brother,  to  whom 
they  resolved  to  give  a  true,  hearty  wel- 
come. 

I  can  never  forget  my  interview  with 
Mrs.  Elliot ;  she  was  so  beautifully  calm, 
she  seemed  so  intensely  grateful  to  God 
for  according  her  one  more  meeting  with 
a  tender,  loved  son  ;  she  had  schooled  and 
disciplined  her  mind  in  the  best  of  schools 
— conformity  to  the  will  of  him  who  rules 
so  kindly  and  so  wisely.  As  this  conform- 
ity had  given  her  solace  and  support  in 
many  a  darksome  hour,  so  it  now  made 
her  joy  all  the  brighter  and  all  the  purer. 
When  all  was  ready,  I  went  to  escort 
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Robert  Elliot  to  his  cottage  home.  I  did 
not  go  beyond  the  garden,  as  Ellen  and 
Rupert  were  there  to  do  the  honors,  and 
to  lead  the  wanderer  to  receive  a  mother's 
blessing.  I  was  pressed  to  make  one  of 
the  happy  circle  that  evening,  but  this 
invitation  I  declined,  as  I  felt  very  reluc- 
tant to  intrude  upon  the  family  in  these 
their  first  happy  moments  of  reunion ;  I 
knew  how  there  were  on  each  side  many 
things  to  be  said — for  changes  had  come 
to  the  quiet  dwellers  in  this  moorland 
village.  But  if 'the  wanderer  found  that 
time  had  removed  many  of  the  pleasant 
surroundings  of  his  former  home,  he  also 
found  how  large  a  share  of  better  things 
had  been  left  to  him — a  mother's  kind, 
never-failing  love;  a  sister's  tender  care  ; 
a  brother's  brave,  manly  help — over  these 
time  could  exert  no  power :  may  they 
grow  and  increase  with  each  revolving 
year !  Advantages  ever  come  as  after- 
fruits  of  sorrows :  thus  beautifully  does 
our  merciful  Father  deal  with  us  his 
children,  displaying  towards  us  an  ever- 
watchful  providence. 
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The  soft,  pleasant  days  of  autumn  wore 
on ;  fruits  and  crops  were  safely  housed 
by  the  exultant  farmer.  Our  little  village 
was  full  of  keen,  eager  sportsmen,  who 
enjoyed  our  moors,  with  their  plentiful 
supply  of  game.  Hill  and  moor,  lake  and 
tarn,  valley  and  dell — all  were  bright  in 
the  gladsome  sunlight.  But  Ellen  Elliot 
could  not  this  year  take  her  long,  health- 
giving  rambles  around  Fairfield,  nor  could 
Rupert  pursue  in  quiet  his  favorite  art. 
Their  time  was  fully  occupied  in  nursing 
their  invalid  brother,  who  day  by  day  grew 
weaker.  Our  country  surgeon  soon  con- 
firmed the  report  of  the  London  doctor. 
Disease  was  insidiously  and  surely  work- 
ing its  way ;  the  overwrought  frame  was 
yielding ;  kind  care  and  thought  came  too 
late  ;  they  were  unavailing  to  heal — they 
could  only  palliate  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. 

Nor  was  the  task  of  nursing  an  easy 
one.  At  first  Robert  Elliot  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  new  home ;  its  peacefulness  and 
its  quietude  seemed  so  blest ;  after  long 
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years  of  wandering,  he  felt  glad  to  sit 
down  and  share  home  privileges.  But, 
by  degrees,  this  contentment  gave  place 
to  querulous  repinings.  That  spirit  of 
roaming  which  had  been  his  bane  through 
life  was  returning.  By  disease  doomed 
to  inanition,  Robert  Elliot  longed  .for 
action;  his  body  was  wasting  away,  his 
mind  was  busy  with  many  a  plan  which 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  surrender. 
He  at  times  confessed  to  me  how  very 
slender  were  his  hopes  of  a  radical  cure ; 
but  to  these  slender  hopes  he  clung  with 
great  tenacity.  As  a  priest,  I  felt  acutely 
the  grave  position  of  this  man.  Some 
men  fail  to  seek  for  the  helps  of  religion. 
Some  happy  souls  ever  feel  at  home 
wheresoever  their  lot  is  cast ;  for  the 
message  of  truth  comes  to  them  in  the 
wilds  of  Australia.  The  church  embraces 
all  her  children  in  one  circle,  which  she 
is  ever  enlarging.  The  ship  which  bears 
the  settler  bears  also,  maj'be,  the  priest 
or  nun,  whose  kindly  presence  is  to  be  as 
a  beacon  to  the  wanderer  amid  the  trials 
of  his  new  home. 

But  Robert  Elliot  had  not  been  one   of 
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these  wise  men ;  he  had  given  to  earthly 
things  all  his  striving,  and  so  he  had  for- 
gotten to  give  any  care  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  his  soul.  Easter  after  Easter 
had  passed  away  without  his  drawing 
nigh  to  God's  altar  to  eat  the  Bread  of 
Life ;  he  had  voluntarily,  as  it  were,  put 
himself  outside  the  church.  You,  my 
friend,  can  easily  guess  wrhat  poignant 
anguish  this  remiss  conduct  caused  the 
pious  family.  If  they  sorrowed  to  see  dis- 
ease making  hourly  ravages  on  the  body, 
the  knowledge  how  very  unfit  the  poor 
soul  was  for  the  great  momentous  change 
gave  them  additional  grief.  They  besought 
me,  they  conjured  me,  to  use  all  the  in- 
•  fluence  which  I  possessed  over  Robert  in 
arousing  him  from  his  torpor.  At  first  I  was 
most  hopeful ;  the  patient  seemed  to  take 
kindly  to  me,  he  used  to  delight  in  telling 
me  his  adventures.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber one  evening,  not  so  very  long  after 
his  arrival  at  Fairfielcl,  the  invalid  was 
giving  me  an  affecting  history  of  how 
once,  in  a  lonely  spot,  his  life  had  been 
threatened  by  a  band  of  lawless  men,  and 
how  every  hope  of  safety  seemed  gone  ; 
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for,  as  Robert  said,  "  my  strength  could 
avail  nothing  against  four  brawny  fellows, 
and  I  was  in  despair,  when  a  party  of  set- 
tlers came  up  and  rescued  me.  I  was 
very  badly  wounded,  and  was  ill  for  many 
days  after." 

The  speaker  threw  into  his  narrative 
much  graphic  power.  I  tried  to  lead 
him  round  to  an  awakening,  so  I  used 
this  adventure  as  an  argument  that  every 
Catholic  ought,  so  to  live  as  to  be  ever 
ready  for  any  mischance  which  may  arise- 
in  a  wanderer's  life,  and  then  death  is  not 
the  king  of  terrors.  I  thought  my  oppor- 
tunity a  good  one,  but  my  words  gave 
great  offence.  Robert  Elliot  resented  my 
interference,  all  his  cordiality  vanished, 
he  grew  reserved  and  distant,  nor  could 
I  easily  regain  my  lost  ground.  He  evi- 
dently suspected  that  I  was  trying  to  ef- 
fect his  conversion,  and  his  pride  was 
aroused — a  miserable  pride,  which  kept 
him  from  seeking  comfort  in  our  holy  re- 
ligion. And  so  he  lingered  on,  remiss 
and  unconverted — we  could  only  grieve 
and  hope,  yea,  we  could  do  more,  we 
could  pray.  Ellen  was  most  earnest 
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in  asking  Almighty  God  for  this  sig- 
nal favor.  After  hours  of  kind,  tender 
nursing,  she  would  leave  the  sick  room 
and  come  to  our  little  church  to  make 
intercession  for  her  poor  brother.  I  felt 
sure  that  petitions  so  pure  would  avail 
much  with  our  loving  Lord.  This  was 
the  case :  the  trial  of  seeing  Robert  Elliot 
die  without  the  rites  of  our  holy  church 
was  averted.  I  was  called  in  before  it 
was  too  late.  I  must  now  tell  you  how 
this  happy  event  Avas  brought  about. 

VI. 

The  dark  days  of  winter  were  at  hand, 
the  bright  sunshine  was  gone,  and  in  its 
place  we  had  mist  and  rain  and  wind.  I 
had  many  a  bleak  walk  over  our  moors 
to  attend  an  old  farmer  who  was  laid  up 
with  asthma.  Giles  Evans  wa-s  a  good, 
fervent  Catholic.  My  visits  seemed  to 
'give  him  such  pleasure  and  such  consola- 
tion that  I  went  over  to  see  him  as  often 
as  I  could.  One  very  wet,  cold  clay  I 
had  just  returned  from  a  ramble  to  see 
Giles.  I  Avas  tired,  and  pretty  well 
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drenched  to  the  skin;  I  was  therefore 
ready  to  enjoy  my  little  dinner,  and  I  was 
just  finishing  this  when  a  note  came  from 
Ellen  asking  me  to  call  at  the  cottage,  as 
her  brother  Robert  wished  to  see  me. 
My  joy  was  too  great  for  expression.  I 
was  not  long  in  repairing  to  the  sick 
room. '  I  found  Robert  Elliot  lying  calm 
and  quiet,  grasping  in  his  thin  hand  a 
little  manual  of  devotion,  and  gazing  ear- 
nestly at  this  picture,  which,  as  you  see. 
represents  a  youth,  pure  and  innocent, 
receiving  his  first  communion  from  the 
hands  of  an  aged  priest.  This  was  my 
saintly  predecessor,  and  the  youth  was 
Robert  Elliot.  It  appears  that  Rupert 
had  long  been  thinking  of  trying  if  an  ap- 
peal to  his  brother's  earlier  associations 
would  be  of  use  in  arousing  him  from  his 
torpor,  and  so  the  young  artist  had 
privately  painted  this  picture,  and  had 
that  afternoon  hung  it  over  the  sick  bed 
whilst  the  invalid  was  enjoying  a  little 
sleep  after  a  restless  night  and  a  morning 
of  more  than  usual  feverishness  and  re- 
pining. Nor  was  this  pious  design  Avith- 
out  efficacy.  Robert  told  me  that  when 
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he  awoke,  and  saw  the  picture,  he  felt 
strangely  touched.  Memories  long  for- 
gotten came  rushing  back  to  his  mind  ; 
the  kind,  soft  pleadings  of  his  mother,  the 
peacefulness  of  a  virtuous  childhood,  the 
wise  reminders  of  the  old  priest,  all  now 
were  brought  vividly  before  him.  He 
asked  for  his  old  prayer-book,  which  had 
not  been  used  for  years.  Ah !  why  had 
not  this  manual  been  his  companion  in 
the  jungle  or  plain?  Then  came  the 
thought  of  what  he  might  have  been  as 
compared  with  what  he  was.  This 
thought  seemed  for  a  minute  to  plunge 
the  sufferer  into  despair ;  but  he  resolved 
to  be  trusting  and  to  send  for  me. 

Robert  Elliot  was  truly  penitent.  He 
calmly  prepared  himself  for  that  hour 
which  we  all  saw  was  so  near.  I  was 
with  him  for  hours,  and  my  visits  gave 
him  as  much  pleasure  as  they  gave  Giles 
Evans ;  still,  as  I  watched  the  decline  of 
these  two  lives,  I  felt  that  Giles  had  been 
the  wiser  man,  for  he  had  served  God  in 
his  strength,  and  so  now  he  was  undis- 
turbed by  dark  fears.  These  were  now 
and  then  the  portion  of  Robert  Elliot,  and 
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I  had  to  reassure  him  often,  and  to  dwell 
on  the  loving  mercy  of  our  Lord. 

Spring  came  at  last.  The  winter  had 
been  long  and  dreary.  My  flock  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  sickness. 
There  were  many  faces  missing  when 
Easter  morning  came  round.  Both  Giles 
Evans  and  Robert  Elliot  were  among 
those  who  were  sleeping  in  our  little  cem- 
etery. I  was  called  to  these  two  death- 
beds the  same  day,  and  saw  my  penitents 
expire  in  dispositions  the  most  edifying. 

Years  have  passed.  Rupert  Elliot  is  a 
rising  artist;  his  pictures  are  highly 
prized ;  but  I  always  regard  this  dear  old 
painting  as  of  more  value  than  any  other 
of  his  works,  for  it  nobly  fulfilled  a  mis- 
sion. 
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